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THE MISSIONARY CONVENTION AT JERUSALEM. 


A TALE, 


Tue Rev. David Abeel, the devoted American Missionary to China, pub- 
lished at New York, in 1838, the following interesting story, in which 
he gives “ An exhibition of the claims of the world to the Gospel.” 
As the work has not been reprinted in England, the Editor proposes to 


insert its successive parts, in subsequent numbers.* 
THE FIRST DAY’S DISCUSSION. 


We will imagine that at the expiration of eighteen hundred years 
from the ascension of the Saviour, a grand assembly convened at the 
ancient city of Jerusalem, to discuss the relative claims of the various 
nations of the world to “the Gospel of the grace of God.’ Represen- 
tatives from all the different countries of the earth were present. Jews, 
Mahometans, Pagans, Christians, in every variety of their numerous 
sects, had each their respective delegates at the meeting. Among this 
mingled multitude, so different in national peculiarity and early educa- 
tion, there was one common feature. Though they were the represen- 
tatives, or rather the advocates, of all the nations and classes of men 
in the world, they themselves had been ‘‘ delivered from the power of 
darkness, and translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” Con- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of the Gospel, they were all desirous 
that their countrymen should enjoy that measure of its blessings which 


its great author designed for them. 





* Any person who wishes a copy of the American edition, may obtain it at 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, American booksellers, Paternoster Row. 
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After the assembly was organized, it was proposed that the session 
should be opened by the reading of those portions of Scripture which 
clearly express the Divine purpose respecting the universal triumph of 
Christianity, and the means by which this triumph is to be achieved. 
The following were some of the passages selected :— 


Psalm ii., especially the 8th verse.—‘ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session.” 

Psalm xxii. 27, 28.—* All the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto 
the Lord: and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before thee. For the 
kingdom is the Lord’s: and he is the governor among the nations.” 

Psalms Ixxii. 11.—* All kings shall fall down before him: all nations shall serve 
him.” 

Isaiah xlix. 6.—‘ And he said, It is a light thing that thou shouldest be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the 
end of the earth.” 

Jeremiah xvi. 19.— O Lord, my strength and my fortress, and my refuge in the 
day of affliction, the Gentiles shall come unto thee from the ends of the earth, and 
shall say, surely our fathers have inherited lies, vanity, and things wherein there is 
no profit.” 

Daniel vii. 13, 14.—“ I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they 
brought him near before him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him: his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.” 

Malachi i. 11.—“ For from the rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the 
same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall 
be offered unto my name, and a pure offering : for my name shall be great among the 
heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Mark xiv. 9.—“ Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her.” 

Revelation xi. 15.—* And the seventh angel sounded ; and there were great voices 
in heaven, saying, the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 

Revelation xv. 4.—‘ Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for 
thou only art holy: for all nations shali come and worship before thee.” 

The following texts were adduced as illustrating the means by 
which the Gospel is to be circulated among the nations :— 

Psalm cxxxviii. 4.—‘ All the kings of the earth shall praise thee, O Lord, when 
they hear the words of thy mouth.” 

Mark xvi. 15.— “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 


creature.” 

“ Luke xxiv. 47.—*“ And that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 

Romans x. 13, 14.—“ For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher !” 
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After the above quotations in their connexion were read, an aged and 
venerable form arose and addressed the assembly. His long, white 
robe indicated his eastern origin, while the intelligent seriousness of 
his countenance, and the graceful dignity of his manner, proclaimed 
the class of society to which he belonged. It is not without much 
embarrassment, said he, that I presume to speak on a subject of which 
I confess myself exceedingly ignorant. My object, however, is not to 
instruct, but to be instructed. Iam but a babe in Christ. A few 
years ago, I had no knowledge of such a being. The pall of spiritual 
death shrouded my. mind; but, through the mercy of God, a stranger 
appeared amongst us; and though I resisted his doctrines long and 
obstinately, I was at last overpowered, and led, by the Divine Spirit, a 
willing suppliant to the feet of Jesus. 

Since “the sun of righteousness” arose upon my darkened mind— 
since the perfect sacrifice of my God and Saviour became my only 
trust, “the consolations of God have not been small with me.” This 
however, has not invariably been the case. At times my light is 
obscured by clouds which throw a deep shade over the peace and pros- 
pects of my soul. Some of these clouds I know are sin, others I 
believe to be ignorance. I am a novice on many points; but never do 
I feel more confounded than on the subjects involved in the texts 
which have been read. Here I find the immutable purpose of Jehovah 
to convert all nations. I understand the means by which this purpose 
is to be accomplished—the preaching of the Gospel. I read the 
solemn duty imposed upon those who have received the blessings of 
Revelation, to communicate them to others. 

From this purpose of infinite wisdom, and these provisions for its 
accomplishment, I turn my eyes to the nations of men. I look with 
cheering expectation to see what has been effected. Alas, I look in 
vain! Instead of finding one extended Eden covering the face of the 
earth, and blooming in celestial beauty, I perceive on almost every side 
an unbroken wilderness—a dreary desert. ‘‘The rulers of the darkness 
of this world” still hold their empire over the largest and fairest por- 
tions of the globe. How can these things be reconciled? Often have 
I made this inquiry ; but up to the present hour no satisfactory reply 
has been given. 

I desire to be instructed especially in relation to the Saviour’s com- 
mission to his apostles and their successors. Do we find its significa- 
tion in the obvious import of its terms? or are we to pry beneath its 
surface for some occult meaning? The missionaries whom I have con- 
sulted have told me without a dissenting voice, that it will admit only 
of a literal interpretation. Now if this be so, why has not the Gospel 
been preached to every creature? They reply, the command has been 
disobeyed—the church is guilty. But this only increases my difficulty. 
How is it possible the Saviour would have allowed a command to be 
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overlooked, upon the execution or neglect of which, his kingdom must 
stand or fall, and myriads of souls so precious in his eyes, either live 
or die for ever. How could he permit this command to be practically 
forgotten; not by a few Christians, but by the church universal ; not 
for a short period, but for, centuries at a time ? 

Has our holy religion no controlling power? “Then,” say my 
idolatrous countrymen, “ we certainly do not need it. It is not what 
you have represented it to be. It is more spiritless than those forms 
of paganism which you condemn. Paganism has made wider and 
more signal conquests than Christianity. Paganism has overspread 
more than one-third of the inhabited world. From asmall beginning, 
it has extended until it has subjugated a much greater number of minds 
than your boasted and obtrusive religion.” 

I know that the apostles and their coadjutors laboured to fulfil the 
literal import of the command, and that the Gospel was preached by 
them in almost all the principal countries of the world. But where is 
the spirit, which actuated these early Christians, and where, too, are 
the conquests they gained? Have not the very countries they con- 
quered in the name and by the power of their Saviour been retaken 
bythe enemy? And where Christianity has since extended, at least up 
to the close of the last century, has it not almost as frequently been 
driven by persecution, as carried by love ? 

I am aware that the church appears to be awakening to new energy 
in her duty ; but how is it possible that she could ever have slumbered 
so long? How can such a state of death be consistent with a religion 
of life and power ?—a religion whose demands are so binding, whose 
rewards are so glorious—which provides for obedience not by the 
coercion of external law, but through “ the love of Christ constraining 
us ?” 

This, then, is the source of my perplexity—the seeming inconsistency 
between the revealed design of the Gospel and its known results ;— 
between the quickening influences of Christianity and the death-like 
torpor of those who profess it. Such are the difficulties which occur 
to my mind, and such the objections urged by others, that I am at times 
almost confounded, I am tempted to disbelieve—to reject the whole 
system of Christianity, as inconsistent with itself. And nothing but 
a consciousness of the marvellous light it has infused into my own 
soul, and the wonderful change it has wrought there, reconciles me to 
its mysteries, and allays my troubled feelings. 

Those who live where the Gospel has been long and faithfully 
preached cannot comprehend our emotions on this subject. 0, if they 
knew the results of this neglect of Christian duty upon us, their sym- 
pathies would be powerfully awakened! Nearly two thousand years 
have rolled away since the world was thrown open to the benevolent 
efforts of Christians. What dense crowds have been passing through 
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the long intervening centuries into the world of retribution—ignorant 
of the Saviour—unprepared for heaven! Many of my best friends and 
dearest relatives have died in this hopeless condition. I have lost my 
aged parents—poor unpitied idolaters ! Several of my children have been 
called into eternity. But the saddest stroke of all, which leaves my 
affections bleeding, especially since I have known the necessity of the 
Gospel, is the death of her to whom I was most nearly related, and 
who went to her changeless destiny, only a year before the missionary 
visited my nation. 

What hope can I possibly entertain of their happiness? I have not 
forgotten our deep ignorance, and most painfully do I remember our 
deeper guilt. O they must have perished!* The mind of the old man 
began to labour, and his tongue to falter, beneath the oppressive weight 
of his feelings. He hesitated for a moment, and resumed his seat. 

The chord of sympathy was touched, and many a heart responded 
to the deep emotions of the aged convert. There were those present, 
however, who looked upon their agitation as the offspring of igno- 
rance. 

Of this number were several who arose as by a simultaneous impulse, 
and desired the liberty to reply. They were all natives of Christian 
countries, though from different parts of Christendom. The floor was 
yielded to an inhabitant of Great Britain, whose age and wisdom 
qualified him to speak with authority, at least in his own country. 

The difficulty, he observed, which has been urged by my brother 
from the East, appears to me of easy solution. The most profound 
theologians of my native land believe that the command which has 
been quoted admits of only one interpretation, and that is found in its 
literal construction. But it must be evident to every reflecting mind, 
that as applied individually to ministers or to Christians, it could not 
be literally obeyed. What minister could go into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature ? 

In its application to the church at large, it can receive only a gradual 
accomplishment. If all who professed to love Christ, obeyed his laws, 
the Gospel might be preached with nearly a consentaneous effort in 
every part of the world. But this is by no means the case. There is 
only a small proportion of nominal Christians, who manifest a becom- 
ing zeal for the Saviour’s glory, and these few feel it their duty to 
exercise discretion in selecting such spheres of labour as promise the 
greatest results. 

With a very few exceptions, the ministers in my country believe 
themselves bound to occupy the important stations at home. No other 





* This appears to be the unanimous opinion of the converted heathen respecting 
those who died before the Gospel was proclaimed to them. ‘So that they are 
without excuse.” 
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country appears to us to hold so prominent a place among the nations 
of the earth. Her name, her wealth, her science, her boundless influ- 
ence, her numberless resources, give Great Britain a commanding 
superiority over the whole world; while her foreign colonies, her 
naval forces, and her extensive commerce, open channels of communi- 
cation to every part of the globe. 

Where, then, can the servants of Christ exercise their functions with 
such prospects of unlimited success as in this country? If they can 
preach only in one place at a time, what place could they select of 
equal promise? Bring Great Britain under the influence of Christian 
principles, and the world would soon receive the Gospel at her hands. 
For these reasons we cannot admit that the religion of Christ is 
powerless, or that his commands are neglected, merely because we 
have not abandoned our own country, and gone to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen. 

A citizen of the United States of America was the next speaker. 
As the remarks of our venerable friend, said he, apply exclusively to 
the British isles, it devolves upon me to show the views which my 
countrymen and myself take of the particular passage under considera- 
tion. 

As to its interpretation we are all agreed. We consider it our duty 
to make the conversion of the world the ultimate end of all our plans ; 
but our views of the relative influence of countries by no means 
accord with those which have been advocated. It is our decided con- 
viction that there is no country in which the Gospel can be preached 
with such infallible prospects of benefit to the world as America. 

Look, for instance, at the vast extent and surpassing capabilities of 
territory included within the limits of these states. Consider the 
unequalled increase of their population. Contemplate the exhaustless 
resources of national and individual wealth, which every year developes 
and amplifies. What has ever equalled the progress of internal improve- 
ment which America exhibits? Who can foresee her unparalleled des- 
tination? Who can calculate the influence which she must one day 
exert upon the nations of the earth? Already is her fame extolled, and 
her power felt in distant lands, through the energy and enterprise of 
her inhabitants. She has become a commercial nation, and her ships 
are found in every port, and her merchants in every mart of the 
world. 

But there are elements at work within this nation which must be 
counteracted, or her own advancing greatness, and the benefits she is 
destined to confer upon others, will alike be frustrated. The “Man 
of Sin,” is aiming at the subjugation of this fair portion of the world 
to his iron yoke. Infidelity is lifting its head proudly, and levelling 
its shafts fearlessly at every form of religion. Mammon has raised his 
standard in the very church, and decoyed to his service thousands who 
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profess to serve God alone. There is no other portion of the globe 
which holds out such allurements to worldly aggrandizement—none to 
which such a vast and mingled tide of emigration is sweeping. What 
agency is not required in meeting all the exigencies which the peculiar 
circumstances of this country are constantly creating! Convert 
America, and enlist her in the cause of Christ, and the conversion of 
the world is practicable and easy. 

These are the reasons for which we believe we are fulfilling the 
design of the Saviour, by concentrating our principal forces upon the 
favoured land of our nativity. What we have already done for the 
heathen world is, at least in my judgment, quite as much as the urgent 
demands of our own country justify. 

The last speaker had scarcely taken his seat, before a representative 
of another part of the Christian world claimed the attention of the 
assembly. 

I am a citizen, said he, of that country where the chains of papal 
superstition were first sundered, and the light of the Reformation broke 
upon the world. In my country we do not differ in our interpretation 
of the Saviour’s command from those who have spoken; but I 
certainly cannot subscribe to their exalted opinions of their own 
nations. 

I have been constrained to conclude that there was no land which 
possessed the same claims upon the efforts of Christians as my own. 
Others may boast of wealth, and navies, and commerce, and colonies. 
Our boast is of men, and of the means by which they are prepared for 
the most distinguished stations and difficult labours. Look at the 
mental capabilities and physical endurance of my countrymen. What 
can exceed their habits of intellectual drudgery, and almost starving 
economy. 

Add to this our literary eminence. How numerous are our institu- 
tions—how numberless their students—how extensive and accurate our 
science, and particularly our theological researches ! What light have 
not our renowned professors shed upon the ancient languages, and the 
critical interpretation of the Bible! 

Here then is an agency which, if brought to bear upon the watt, 
would soon produce the change we all desire. Let the army of Him, 
who “goes forth conquering and to conquer,” be reinforced by the 
host these institutions could furnish, and the conquest of the world 
would soon be achieved. Who so capable of enduring the trials and 
privations of a missionary life—who so able to conquer the numerous 
and difficult languages of the unevangelized nations ! 

But there is another consideration which enhances the demands of 
our own country upon our services. There are influences abroad which 
will inevitably enlist and wield all this moral power against the pure 
religion of the Gospel, if the greatest efforts are not made by the friends 
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of truth to resist them. Rationalism and infidelity are popular and 
lamentably prevalent in our seminaries. Many of our greatest men 
are wild in their speculations ; and their mighty and splendid intellects 
draw after them in their erratic courses hundreds of our most talented 
youth. The doctrines of the Reformation are rejected by a large pro- 
portion of my countrymen, while the institutions of our holy religion 
are despised by not afew. Is there a land, then, upon which the sun 
shines, that promises so rich a return for Christian effort as Ger- 
many ? 

Natives of France, Holland, Switzerland, and other countries of 
Christendom, all felt themselves called upon to show their reasons for 
restricting their principal labours within their own territories. Each 
speaker found in the cherished land of his birth, advantages which he 
and his fellow-citizens imagined gave it a distinctive prominence above 
other parts of the world; and which, in their opinion, justified their 
comparative inattention to other countries. 

At length a converted Chinese arose, and expressed his regret that 
such limited and evidently selfish operations should have been mistaken 
for the impartial beneficence enjoined in our Lord’s command. 

Who is right, inquired he, or are all right? Is the restriction 
which each one has made in favour of his own country, a restriction in 
the text, or is it not rather a limitation in the views of its interpreters? 
Can every country possess superior advantages to all others? If, as 
you all admit, the text is to be taken in its literal import; and if, as 
each declares, its obvious design is to bestow the most labour where 
the promise of success is the greatest, then is it not evident that many 
of you must be mistaken in your practical conclusions? Is it not pos- 
sible that all are mistaken ? 

Suppose that you had lived, as I have, in a country, more extensive 
than any of those you have mentioned, and far more populous than all 
of them together ; would you have selected the places you now inhabit, 
as the appropriate spheres of your labour? If your reasoning be valid, 
where ought you to have exerted yourselves with so much energy as 
in those very empires and kingdoms you have most neglected ? 

Where is the demand so urgent? We rest not our priority of claim 
upon any thing problematical or prospective. We present our intrinsic 
greatness—our present condition. The empire to which I belong con- 
tains more than one-third of the entire population of the world ; while 
its influence is so great upon the surrounding kingdoms, that if con- 
verted, the majority of mankind, we believe, would soon be brought to 
bow to the sceptre of Jehovah. 

But does not your reasoning prove more than you are prepared to 
admit? According to your views, the practical interpretation of the 
text varies with the private circumstances of those who expound it. 
You evidently prefer one country to the rest, because you happen to 
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belong to it. Suppose that by a frequent change of residence you had 
become equally interested in one-half of the countries of the world, 
would you not have extended your plan of beneficence to meet your 
partialities? Now extend it to the other half, for which some other 
interpreter of Christ’s charge might contract the same attachments, and 
you will then exemplify the principle of the text. You will then adopt 
the only mode of benevolent operation which your Divine Teacher, by 
the very terms of his command, prescribes. 

But I perceive the fallacy of this reasoning. It is human nature in 
its present weakness to magnify places in which we have a personal 
interest, and to overlook others. 

A few shipwrecked sailors came to my country a short time ago, who 
gave us some account of their sufferings. Among other things, they 
mentioned that they had been cast upon Lord North’s Island, and were 
detained there a long time. This island, they informed us, is known to 
its inhabitants by the name Toby. It is only about three-quarters of 
a mile long, by one-half broad. It affords scarcely any means of sub- 
sistence. The natives live principally upon cocoa-nuts ; at times they 
are reduced almost to starvation ; and yet, notwithstanding the suffer- 
ings they are doomed to endure on this impoverished speck in the 
ocean, they think and say there is no place in all the world like their 
own Toby. 

As far as I have understood the different speakers, they all admit 
the paramount importance of having the world converted in the shortest 
possible period. It is in the mode of accomplishing this object that 
they cannot agree. Each one supposes that his own country ought to 
be first evangelized, and that then his fellow-citizens might be employed 
in promulgating the Gospel among other nations. This preliminary 
work they believe to be an ample apology for not having preached the 
Gospel to the heathen. 

Now the question is, how long have such opinions been entertained ? 
Has the practical result of this plan proved its superior wisdom ? How 
many centuries have elapsed since the experiment was commenced ? 
How many more will be necessary before this preparatory undertaking 
shall be completed? Can it be shown that all past efforts have 
advanced you toward the end you have had in view? 

If I am rightly informed, there has been a decided increase of vital 
religion in some parts of Christendom. But the change is reeent ; and 
it has occurred in those countries where the greatest interest in missions 
has been manifested, and since the commencement of that interest. In 
other important places, I understand, there is much less piety now, than 
there was two centuries ago. Is it not time then to suspect the wisdom 
of a plan, whose practical operations and proposed result never approx- 
imate each other? 

Of one thing there can be no question. If your example is univer- 
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sally followed, the world will never be converted. As far as your 
influence goes, the purposes of God must be defeated. That the object 
you assign for remaining at home,—the conversion of your respective 
countrymen,—will be ultimately accomplished, is fixed in the immuta- 
ble decrees of Jehovah. But the same wisdom has determined that it 
shall not occur, until the Gospel is preached to every nation. 

The light of the latter day glory will not condense its rays upon any 
particular portion of the globe. The Spirit of God will not concentrate 
His power on any one privileged spot. ‘A nation shall be born at 
once.” “ And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.”” So that while you refuse to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen, you not only defer, as far as you can, the 
universal reign of Christ upon earth, but you decline the richest spiritual 
blessings for your own countries. 

To enjoy the full advantages of the millennium, your countries may 
probably as much need the future prayers and reciprocal aid of nations 
yet unconverted, as those nations require your present assistance. The 
safest way is to follow the literal construction of our Saviour’s com- 
mand. Then you will have the consciousness of knowing that the 
mode you adopt is not your own suggestion, but that of infinite wisdom ; 
and that those who were divinely qualified to understand and execute 
this command, have set you the example. 

The next speaker was a descendant of European ancestry, though 
born in one of the principal cities of India. He began by saying, that 
he had spent several years in England and America, and that while 
residing in the last mentioned country, he became, as he trusts, “a 
new creature in Christ Jesus.” Since that period, said he, I have ever 
felt the greatest possible concern for the spiritual welfare of the millions 
in the land of my birth. 

I can sympathize, therefore, with those who have expressed the 
strongest personal attachment to their respective countries, though I 
must confess that I dissent entirely from their views with regard to the 
best mode of benefiting those countries. The last speaker alluded to a 
topic of the greatest importance, which they have entirely overlooked, 
but which I have often heard elucidated by the most learned divines in 
the places I have visited; I mean the legitimate reaction of missions 
connected with the promised reward of beneficence. If I were at 
liberty to employ the Gospel for the exclusive advantage of the land of 
my earliest and strongest attachment, I should never think of restrict- 
ing it within our own bounds. Experiment has fully demonstrated 
the wisdom of the liberal plan of Christian effort ; while the trial of 
centuries has put the ban upon the restricted measures which have 
been so zealously advocated. 

The Moravian Church furnishes a striking illustration of this fact. 
A century ago, this little band organized themselves into a missionary 
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board, and resolved to aim at nothing less than the conversion of the 
whole world. The congregation was then composed of six hundred 
members, principally exiles. Since that period, God hath “ extended 
peace to her like a river, and the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing 
stream.” Instead of one congregation at home, there are now eighty ; 
while forty stations among the heathen, and upwards of two hundred 
missionaries, proclaim the blessing of God upon their foreign efforts. 

Ask the most valuable members of the Church of England about the 
remunerating influence of Foreign Missions, and they will inform you 
that the change which has come over the spirit of their communion, 
began near the epoch of their labours among the heathen. 

Consider the history of the American churches. Less than thirty 
years ago, a few young men conceived the strange purpose of conse- 
crating their talents to the instruction of the unevangelized nations of 
men. Their friends were alarmed at their rash zeal. It was feared 
that the whole Christian public could not sustain them. Still they 
went forward, and their going was “as when one letteth out water.” 
The fountain of benevolence which had been sealed, was opened. 
Streams rushed out through a hundred channels, and the surrounding 
country, as well as remote regions, felt the fertilizing effects. Facts 
have been adduced in long array, to show how much more Christianity 
flourished in America after that period, than before. 

This gigantic effort led to other projects on a similar scale. The 
destitute and dying at home, who had before been overlooked, were 
now remembered and relieved. Plans of benevolence were devised in 
almost every variety, to suit the numerous exigencies of the country. 

Bible and Tract Societies ; Societies to Educate Young Men for the 
Ministry ; Temperance Societies ; Societies for the benefit of Seamen ; 
and other institutions for the reduction of misery, and prevention of 
guilt ; all appeared in such quick succession, as proved that they pro- 
ceeded from some new spring of benevolence. The American Board 
of Commissioners for foreign Missions have about one hundred and 
twenty ordained Missionaries in their service. The Assembly’s Board 
have not one-fifth of that number ; while one Home Missionary Society 
alone, under the auspices of the churches which employ these boards, 
which society has been organized within twelve years, supports between 
seven and eight hundred labourers, and expends annually from eighty 
to one hundred thousand dollars. 

The Baptist denomination, which sustains about fifty foreign repre- 
sentatives, have brought up their number of domestic missionaries to 
upwards of one hundred, in the short space of four years. 

The Episcopal and Methodist churches feel the same powerful 
impulse. According to the reports of the former body, those congre- 
gations which give the most liberally to foreign missions, contribute 
still more bountifully to domestic. And here is a fact which, perhaps 
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more than all others, proves the benign effects of foreign missions upon 
the churches and the countries by which they are sustained. Those 
persons who are the most zealous and munificent in evangelizing the 
heathen are the most liberal patrons of all domestic institutions. ~And 
what adds peculiar force to this consideration is, that before the con- 
dition of the heathen world aroused the sympathies of these very 
Christians, they scarcely gave any thing to objects of charity. 

What a rich commentary does this specimen of facts furnish upon 
a large class of Scripture passages. ‘There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth: and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty.” ‘The liberal soul shall be made fat: and he 
that watereth, shall be watered also himself.” 

“He which soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly: and he 
which soweth bountifully, shall reap also bountifully.” ‘And God is 
able to make all grace abound toward you: that ye always having all 
sufficiency in all things, may abound to every good work.” ‘‘ Being 
enriched in every thing, to all bountifulness.” 

The 58th chapter of Isaiah is chiefly devoted to the advantages of 
beneficence. 

The Lord considers himself eventhe debtor to all those whom his 
own grace disposes to acts of mercy and charity. ‘‘ He that hath pity 
upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord: and that which he hath given, 
will he pay him again.” 

There is something in the very nature of the missionary enterprise, 
which is adapted to produce the most salutary effect upon the churches. 
It is pre-eminently conducive to the greatest developement of those 
principles which constitute the chief attributes of Christian character. 

The world is the object of benevolence—the whole world in all its 
magnitude and misery—the rebellious, self-ruined world for which 
Christ died, and which is to be reconciled to him by human agency. 
What love, what zeal, what liberality, what self-denial, and faith, and 
prayer, are not demanded in this stupendous undertaking! The heart 
which it enlists must be greatly improved, whatever may have been its 
previous excellence; for there is no other subject which searches it so 
thoroughly—dispossessing it of its narrow, selfish policy, and filling its 
enlarged capacities with the Christ-like spirit of universal brotherhood. 
He who does not realise these happy effects of the work of missions 
upon his own character, has reason to question his sincere devotedness 
to this work. 

He whose soul, spirit, and body are unreservedly consecrated to the 
extension of the Saviour’s kingdom, must necessarily exhibit a striking 
resemblance to him to whom his spirit is allied in such powerful sym- 
pathy. What a blessing, then, must missions be to the churches, and 
the countries in which they are situated! How could it be otherwise 
than that those whose best principles and mightiest energies had been 
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summoned, and in a measure adapted to the project of a world’s con- 
version, would exert the most benign influence upon every domestic 
institution and object of benevolence? The very qualifications which 
prepare them for evangelizing the world, dispose them to become pro- 
portionately useful at home. 

This, then, would be my objection to limiting the Gospel to my 
native land, even if the salvation of my countrymen were my exclusive 
duty. How doubly mistaken are the brethren who have spoken ; first, 
in magnifying each one his own country above all the world besides ; 
and secondly, in endeavouring to render this country an Eden, while 
the richest influences promised to disinterestedness and liberality are 
all forfeited and all withheld. 

At the close of this speech, the meeting was adjourned until the fol- 


lowing day. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S OPINIONS ON THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


As the public mind at the present time is much engaged with contro- 
versies relating to a valid and orderly ministry, it may interest some to 
know what opinions were advocated by the foremost man of his age, 
who, at the time they were penned, had with him, by order of parlia- 
ment, two of the most celebrated divines of the Independent body, 
Mr. Joseph Caryl, and Mr. John Owen. After Cromwell had gained 
a signal victory over the Scotch adherents of Charles II., at Dunbar, 
he advanced in the beginning of September, 1650, upon Leith and 
Edinburgh, and occupied, without resistance, the city and suburbs. 
At his approach, the Presbyterian ministers of Edinburgh, left their 
churches and their homes, and fled to the castle, which still held out in 
favour of Charles, against the forces of the Lord-general. As the 
citizens were deprived of the services of their ministers, Cromwell 
ordered Colonel Whalley to send a trumpet, and inform the governor 
of the castle, that the ministers might return to the discharge of their 
duties, that they should have full liberty to preach, and that none in 
the army should molest them. 

Dundas, the governor, replied, that— 

“ Though the ministers of Edinburgh are ready to be spent in their Master’s ser- 
vice, and to refuse no suffering, so they may fulfil their ministerie with joy ; yet, per- 
ceiving the persecution to be personall, by the practice of your party upon the 
ministers of Christ ......and finding nothing expressed, whereby to build any 
security for their persons, while they are there, and for their return hither ; they are 
resolved to reserve themselves for better times, and to wait upon him who hath hid- 
den his face for a while from the sons of Jacob.” 

To this communication, Cromwell himself replied the same day, in a 
letter, in which he states— 

“ The kindness offered tothe ministers with you, was done with ingenuitie, think- 
ing it might have been met with the like; but I am satisfied to tell those with you, 
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that if their Master’s service (as they call it) were chiefly in their eye, imagination of 
suffering would not have caused such a return.... The ministers in England are 
supported, and have liberty to preach the Gospell, though not to raile, nor under pre- 
tence thereof to overstep the civill power, or debase it as they please. No man has been 
troubled in England, or Ireland, for preaching the Gospell ; nor has any minister been 
molested in Scotland, since the coming of the army hither. The speaking truth 
becomes the ministers of Christ. When ministers pretend to a glorious reformation, 
and lay the foundation thereof, in getting to themselves worldly power, and can 
make worldly mixtures to accomplish the same, such as their late engagement with 
their king, and hope, by him, to carry on their designe, may know, that the Zion 
promised, and hoped for, will not be built with such untempered mortar.... They 
seem to comfort themselves with being the sons of Jacob, from whom they say, God 
hath hid his face for a time, yet, it’s no wonder, when the Lord hath lifted up 
his hand so eminently against a family, as he hath done so often against this, and 
men will not see his hand, if the Lord hide his face from such, putting them to 
shame, both for it and their hatred at his people, as it is this day. When they purely 
trust to the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, which is powerful to bring 
down strong holds, and every imagination that exalts itself, which alone is able to 
square and fit the stones of the new Jerusalem ; then, and not before, and by that 
means, and none other, shall Jerusalem, (which is to be the praise of the whole 
earth,) the city of God, be built, the Zion of the Holy One of Israel.” 

To this a reply was sent immediately, in which the charge of perse- 
cution is reiterated, and they go on to say, “that it savours not of 
ingenuitie to promise liberty of preaching the Gospel, and to limit the 
preachers thereof, that they must not speak against the sins and enor- 
mities of civill powers, since their commission carryeth them to 
speak the word of the Lord unto, and to reprove the sins of persons of 
all ranks, from the highest to the lowest.”” They then add, and this 
is the remark which called forth Cromwell’s opinion in general on the 
nature of the ministry, “‘ But they are sorry, that they have just cause 
to regrete, that men of meer civill place, and employment, should usurp 
the calling and employment of the ministry, to the scandall of the 
reformed kirks, and particularly in Scotland, contrary to the govern- 
ment and discipline therein established.” 

The correspondence, which had been sufficiently quick for one day, 
was resumed again by an extraordinary letter from Cromwell, dated Sep- 
tember 12th, 1650, which is too long to be transcribed at length, and, 
therefore, we only quote that portion which relates to the ministry :— 

“They,” (the ministers,) “ must give more leave henceforwards, for Christ will have 
it so, will they, nil they; and they must have patience to have the truth of their 
doctrines and sayings tryed by the sure touchstone of the word of God. And if 
there be a liberty and duty of triall, there is a liberty of judgment also for them that 
may and ought to try; which, if so, they must give others leave to say and think, 
that they can appeall to equall judges, who have been the truest fulfillers of the most 
real and equitable ends of the covenant. But if these gentlemen who do assume to 
themselves to be the infallible expositors of the covenant, as they do too much to 
their auditories of the Scriptures, counting a different sense and judgment from their 
breach of covenant and heresy: no marvell they judge of others so authoritatively 
and severely. But we have not so learned Christ. We look at ministers as helpers 
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of, not lords over the faith of God’s people. I appeale to their consciences, whether 
any trying their doctrines and dissenting shall not incurre the censure of sectary ; 
and what is this but to deny Christians their liberty, and assume the infallible 
chayre? What doeth he, whom we would not be likened unto, doe more than this ? 
In the second place, it is affirmed, that the ministers of the Gospel have been impri- 
soned, deprived of their benefices, sequestered, forced to flye from their dwellings, 
and bitterly threatened for their faithfull declaring the will of God, &c., and that 
they have been limitted, that they might not speak against the sins and enormities 
of the civill powers; that to impose the name of rayling upon such faithful freedom 
was the old practice of malignants against the preachers of the Gospel, &c. If the 
civill authority, or that part of it which continued faithful to their trust, true to the 
ends of the covenant, did, in answer to their consciences, turn out a tyrant, in a way 
which the Christians of after times will mention with honour, and all tyrants in the 
world looke at with feare; and many thousands of saints in England rejoice to think 
of it, and have received from the hand of God a liberty from the fear of like usurpa- 
tions, and have cast off him who trod in his father’s steps, doing mischiefe as farre 
as he was able, whom you have received like fire into your bosome; of which God will, 
I trust, in time make you sensible; if ministers rdyling at the civill power, calling 
them murderers, and the like, for doing this, have been dealt with as you mention; 
will this be found a personal persecution ? or is sin so, because they say so? They that 
acted this great businesse have given a reason of their faith in that action, and some 
here are ready further to doe so against all gainsayers. But it will be found, that 
these reprovers do not only make themselves the judges and determiners of sin, that 
so they may reprove; but they also took liberty to stirre up the people to blood and 
armes, and would have brought a warre upon England, as hath been upon Scotland, 
had not God prevented it. And if such severity as hath been expressed toward 
them, be worthy of the name of personall persecution, lett all uninterested men judge 
whether the calling of this practice rayling be to be paralleled with the malignant 
imputation upon the ministers for speaking against the popish innovations in the 
prelates’ time, and the tyrannical and wicked practice then on foot. Let your con- 
sciences minde you. The Roman emperors in Christ’s and his apostles’ times were 
usurpers and intruders upon the Jewish state; yet what footstep have ye either of 
our blessed Saviour’s so much as willingness to the dividing of an inheritance or 
medling in that kind. This was not practised by the church since our Saviour’s 
time, till Antichrist assuming the infallible chaire, and all that he called the church 
to be under him, practised this authoritatively over civill governors. 

“The way to fulfill your ministry with joy is to preach the Gospel; which I wish 
some who take pleasure in reproofs at adventure, do not forget too much to doe. 

“Thirdly, you say you have just come to regreat that men of civill imployments 
should usurp the calling and imployment of the ministry, to the scandal ‘of the 
reformed kirks. 

“ Are you troubled that Christ is preached? Is preaching so inclusive in your 
function? Doeth it scandalize the reformed kirks, and Scotland in particular? Is 
it against the covenant? Away with the covenant if this be so. I thought the 
covenant and these could have been willing that any should speak good of the 
name of Christ; if not, it is no covenant of God’s approveing, nor the kirks you 
mention, in so much the spouse of Christ. Where do you find in the Scripture a 
ground to warrant such an assertion, that preaching is included in your function? 
Tho’ an approbation from men hath order in it, and may doe well, yet he that hath no 
better warrant than that, hathnone at all. I hope, he that ascended up on high may 
give his gifts to whom he please; and if those gifts be the seall of mission, be not 
envious though Eldad and Medad prophesie. You know who bids us covet earnestly 
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the best gifts, but chiefly that we may prophesie; which the apostle explains there, 
to be speaking to instruction, and edification, and comfort; which the instructed, 
edified, and comforted can best tell the energie and effect of : if such evidence be, I say 
again, take heed you envy not for your own sakes, lest you be guilty of a greater fault 
than Moses reproved in Joshua for envying for his sake. Indeed, you erre through the 
mistake of the Scriptures: approbation is an act of conveniency in respect of order, 
not of necessity to give faculty to preach the Gospel. Your pretended fear, least 
error should step in, is like the man that would keep all the wine out of the country, 
least men should be drunk. It will be found an unjust and unwise jealousie, to deny 
a man the liberty he hath by nature, upon a supposition that he may abuse it; 
when he doeth abuse it, judge. If a man speak foolishly ye suffer him gladly, 
because ye are wise; if erroniously, the truth more appears by your conviction; 
stop such a man’s mouth with sound words, that cannot be gainsaid: if blas- 
phemously, or to the disturbance of the publick peace, let the civill magistrate 
punish him; if truly, rejoice in the truth. And if you will call our speakings toge- 
ther since we came into Scotland, to provoke one another to love and good works, 
to faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and repentance from dead works; to charity and 
love towards you, to pray and mourn for you, and for the bitter returns to, and 
incredulity of our professions of love to you; of the truth of which we have made 
our solemne and humble appeales to the Lord our God, which he hath heard and 
born witness to; if these things be scandalous to the kirk, and against the covenant, 
because done by men of civill callings, we rejoice in them, notwithstanding what you 
say.”’* 


These extracts are all the passages that relate to the ministry. 
Should any reader wish to peruse the entire documents, they are to be 
found in a scarce tract, printed at Edinburgh, 1650, entitled, ‘ Several 
Letters and Passages between his Excellency the Lord-General Crom- 
well and the Governor of Edinburgh Castle and the Ministers there, 
since his Excellency’s entrance into Edinburgh ;” which is reprinted 
in Thurlow’s Collection of State Papers, fol. vol. i. pp. 158—163. 





IS SHAKSPEARE A FIT AUTHOR FOR THE CHRISTIAN’S 
PERUSAL? 


Wiruovrt wishing either to court or to decline a controversy on this 
subject, I would rather, having called attention to it, invite the opinion 
of others respecting it. It is a far more momentous one than perhaps 
appears to many at the first sight; and with the extension of acade- 
mical and collegiate instruction, is likely to become even more so. 
The question, as I would wish to propound it, is one of ethics rather 





* Hume the historian says, that “‘ Cromwell having been so successful in the war 
of the sword, took up the pen against the Scottish ecclesiastics. He wrote them 
some polemical letters, in which he maintained the chief points of the Independent 
theology.” In anote he adds, that “ This letter is the best of Cromwell’s wretched 
compositions that remains :” but Mr. Orme, in his life of Dr. Owen, says, “ From the 
phraseology I strongly suspect it to have been the production of Owen’s pen.” If so, 
the opinions expressed deserve still more the attention of our churches. 
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than of literature, and must, I think, in this light, be decided out of 
the schools ; and good service would be rendered to the rising genera- 
tion amongst us, if some of our ablest and most experienced ministers, 
or others of acknowledged influence, would favour us with their opinions 
concerning it. The worst of it is, that those who are the best qualified 
to treat this question experimentally, are not always the most fitted to 
deal with it classically, and vice versd. The man who has studied 
Shakspeare sufficiently to become his critic, will seldom be an impartial 
one: while he who with much converse with the unseen world, and 
with his own heart, would speak to purpose on the moral tendency of 
his writings, will more frequently be found not to have read him 
at all. 

In desiring, however, that the question might pass into other hands, 
there are a few points in Mr. Hamilton’s reply to my remarks which 
claim a short notice. And first, I would ask to correct the impression 
which Mr. H. appears to have imbibed respecting the spirit in which 
these remarks were penned. It is not easy at all times in discussion 
to keep quite clear of conveying such an impression; and I may ask 
Mr. Hamilton in turn, if he is not disposed to be a little angry with 
me for having mooted the question? But I prefer requesting him to 
accept my assurance, that neither in my recent observations, nor in 
any thing that I may now offer, is there any designed admixture of 
“ harshness,” ‘“ unkindness,” or ‘ banter ;” and he will perhaps permit 
me to add, that I participate too largely in the general feeling of respect 
for his station and character as a minister and a scholar, to allow 
myself to indulge in any thing of the kind. But as regards the ques- 
tion of the merits of Shakspeare, and his fitness for the Christian’s 
perusal, I cannot surrender an iota of my position: here we are still 
toto coelo at variance. Nor can I yet see any thing to diminish my 
regret that the recommendation of a Christian minister should be the 
probable means by which an author so capable of corrupting may be 
introduced where otherwise he would never have been found. That 
there are plentiful materials of corruption contained in this author, 
Mr. Hamilton himself has fully admitted in his Essays. He has also 
admitted that there is danger of moral contamination in perusing him ; 
but yet he believes that this danger may be so averted by cautions, 
and the corrupting influences so hedged round with safeguards, that 
he may be read without their taking their usual effects. I have, in 
my former paper on this subject, adverted to some of the causes, 
such as, a lively genius, a poetical taste, professional habits, consti- 
tutional temperament, mental purity or pre-eminence, &c., which, in 
a greater or less degree, diminish or obscure such effects to the mind’s 
eye; and I would now urgently renew my call of attention to the fact, 
that not only are there the fearful elements of corruption in Shakspeare, 
but that no cautions or safeguards which it is in our power to devise, 
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can avail as an effectual antagonism to their polluting influence, aided, 
as they ever will be, by the natural corrruptions of the human heart. 
However incapable, then, Mr. Hamilton may be of discerning the 
full extent of this danger, I conceive that his peculiar (shall I say 
extraordinary’) talent, places him, as regards certain of its aspects, 
extra limites of the question. How can the man of robust health 
judge of the ailings and susceptibilities of the nervous? or how can 
the strong and fearless sympathize with the shrinkings and tremblings 
of the weak and the timid? I have nothing to do here with compli- 
ments. Mr. Hamilton stands in no need of them from me. But it is 
just because he possesses a mind of an order which, in relation to the 
majority of minds, admits of illustration from comparisons such as 
those drawn above, that I consider him not a competent judge of the 
effect of works of imagination generally, and of those of Shakspeare 
in particular, on minds less entrenched and less accomplished than his 
own. My whole defence, as regards my controversy with Mr. Hamilton 
personally, and not a little of the strength of my entire argument, 
must rest on the distinction here maintained. I associate no flattery 
with it: nor have the terms I have used to define it the remotest alli- 
ance with a “sneer.” 

Mr. Hamilton says, ‘“‘ Nowhere have I recommended al/ to read 
Shakspeare; nowhere have I advocated his full and indiscriminate 
perusal.” I am not aware that from any thing in the Essays, or in 
my comment, he would be so understood. Mr. H. adds, “ My address 
was to literary persons. To them it was indeed said, ‘He must be 
read: he ought to be read.’ I do repeat it, by this class he must—he 
ought.” And here it is that we are at issue. Shakspeare has never 
been the favourite of the illiterate, nor is ever likely to be. It is pre- 
cisely with that class of persons by whom Mr. Hamilton says he is 
surrounded—those of “ elegant tastes and literary pursuits,” and espe- 
cially with the Christian student, that there exists the greatest danger, 
near and remote. Mr. Hamilton says, that it has been his “ earnest 
aim to hallow polite learning.” Most sincerely do I believe him, and 
that he is just the man who possesses the qualifications for fulfilling 
his aim. But I cannot, at. the same time, but lament, that he should 
extend the boundaries of the polite literature concerning which it is 
allowable to profess such an aim, so wide as to include Shakspeare 
within its pale. ‘‘ Who,” says Mr. Hamilton, “can be the well-read 
English scholar, and be ignorant of Shakspeare? This is not a con- 
dition which I implore: it is a universally admitted requirement.” 
And, “You need not be reminded, that a vast system of letters is 
involved in a classical and accomplished education.” From these and 
similar expressions, it would seem to be Mr. Hamilton’s conviction, 
that the contact of the Christian scholar with Shakspeare is inevitable. 
But he appears to have overlooked the fact, that there is a previous 
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question to be decided before we come to this conclusion, namely, 
whether the vast system of letters which constitutes a classical and 
accomplished education is absolutely necessary for the Christian stu- 
dent, or more definitely speaking, for the Christian ministry, for which 
this class of students may principally be considered as intended? Let 
me not be misunderstood. I am not deprecating human learning; but let 
us at the same time recollect whose we are, and what we have taken upon 
us; that our profession knows nothing of concessions, or expediencies, or 
balancings with the world. We can receive nothing thence in exchange” 
for any surrender of ours, but it will be sure to be the greatest gainer. 
If, under any imagined necessity, we are to include in our scheme of 
edueation, the whole range of the classics ancient and modern, we may 
thank ourselves if this system of letters and accomplishments has been 
purchased at the cost of a sacrifice more or less entire, of biblical 
knowledge, Christian simplicity, humility, and spiritual mindedness. 
But, says my opponent, they may be united. ‘The extinction of such 
a literature would be far more evil than any injury now incident to its 
cultivation.” I need not say how completely I differ from him in this 
respect. Were time of no import, were our lives those of antediluvians, 
then, apart from such considerations as those suggested above, we 
might indeed disport ourselves amongst poets and works of fiction for 
some score or two of years, with less danger of finding out when too 
late, that we had lost the only opportunity we could ever enjoy of 
storing our minds with far more profitable knowledge ; and that we 
had perhaps, acquired tastes unfavourable to our spiritual progression, 
and our Christian usefulness. But when all this, together with the 
vast amount of what is really useful and indispensable knowledge, is to 
be crowded into the four or seven years which can be allotted to the 
generality of our alumni, I must contend that this which I have called 
a previous question, is not granted. 

The introduction of this vast and questionable mass of literature is, 
however, advocated by Mr. Hamilton. ‘ Am I alone to blame?” he 
asks, “Are Homer, Anacreon, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, the ancient 
tragedians ; or Aristophanes, with Plautus and Terence, branded with 
shame, and abandoned to silence, in our schools and Colleges?” No. 
And it is not required that they should in this indiscriminate group ; 
nor will any one blame Mr. Hamilton alone for what he is not alone 
responsible. But the question implies, that there cs blame somewhere ; 
and I do honestly, though with all respect and affection, blame my 
antagonist in this casual controversy for lending the weight of his 
name and influence to a system, which under the captivating title of 
** polite learning,” has that in it, which, while it fascinates, may poison. 
But this polite learning may be “hallowed.” Much of it may, no 
doubt. But let us be wise as well as liberal—Anacreon hallowed ! 
Shakspeare hallowed! Mr. Hamilton may not mean this; and the 
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reader will perhaps be startled at this novel and incongruous association 
of terms. But both of these authors are included, in that system of 
polite learning (the latter especially declared to be inseparable from it) 
which Mr. Hamilton asserts it to be his aim to hallow. ‘“‘ Philalethes 
should be very cautious to be quite consistent.” I mean no “ banter” 
in echoing the caution. 

** The question is,” says Mr. Hamilton, ‘should Shakspeare be read 
by the Christian scholar or not? My censor read him ‘in days gone 
by.’ Does he do all he can to forget him? Does he never quote him? 
It surely is hard to debar others from his acquisition.” To this series 
of queries I tender one short answer—I wisn I HAD NEVER READ A 
PAGE oF HIM. And I have not the least doubt but that multitudes 
who are able to trace the growth and formation of their principles, pro- 
pensities, and tastes, and the progress of corruption in their own 
hearts; and who can detect and assign its due place to each of the 
several causes which have had a share in their operations, will respond 
to my wish. 

Mr. Hamilton goes on to observe — ‘‘ Somehow or other, all are 
acquainted with ‘the bard;’ and this certainly qualifies those who 
unequivocally denounce him.” True—and I may add, that somehow or 
other, all who are acquainted with him, who are at the same time pro- 
fessors of religion, think it necessary to say something about this 
acquaintance, in the way of extenuation, or apology, coupled with an 
admission of the danger of putting him without restraint or guidance 
into the hands of the young. I have never yet met with the religious 
admirer of Shakspeare who was an exception to this remark ; and I cannot 
help asking such, how they can reconcile the use and recommendation of 
such an author with such Scriptures as the following—‘“‘ And through 
thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish for whom Christ died ?” 
** Wherefore if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” ‘“ Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” ‘* Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and roucw NoT THE UNCLEAN THING.” ‘Abstain from 
all appearance of evil’’—with many others to the same purpose. 

The world will not cease to love its own ; let it be left to praise its 
own. Why should the Christian scholar, in order to maintain his 
footing as such, be expected to join in all that the world chooses to set 
up as its tests of that character? Why should he be expected in this, 
more than any other case, to approve what it approves, and to reject 
only what it rejects. Here is a wide and open field for the Christian 
to display his principles upon ; and one in which the Christian scholar 
only can fully display them. And if the conflict can be but imperfectly 
estimated by those who are not his equals, the honour is peculiarly his 
own. It is, indeed, no child’s play on which the man I am supposing 
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will find himself to have entered, in setting himself, it may chance to 
be almost single-handed, against the whole world of taste and literature : 
he will find it no trifle to have exchanged the smiles of that world for 
its taunts and sneers—no slight sacrifice which he will have made on 
the altar of Christian principle and consistency. But this is, in his 
case, precisely the sacrifice which he is called upon to make. It may 
even, in the eyes of the world we have been speaking of, reduce him to 
the rank not only of a fanatic, but of a fool.* Nevertheless, it must 
be made. 

There is only one other part of Mr. Hamilton’s reply which shall 
tempt me to trespass further at present on the pages of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine. This refers to the danger arising from a perusal of 
Shakspeare, especially with the young, in leading his admirers to the 
theatre. Mr. Hamilton appears convinced that there is none, and 
that his encomiums on him cannot create any. ‘‘ He cannot,” says 
he, “‘be acted.” It might be discourteous to assert in phrase equally 
concise—he can be acted. But I feel assured that had it ever been 
Mr. Hamilton’s lot (which it may be happy for him that it was not) 
to have seen any of his principal characters personated by John 
Kemble, he would have thought differently. Mr. H. points principally 
to the effect of his own eulogy of Shakspeare ; but this eulogy can of 
course only operate through Shakspeare himself. “It must be left 
in debate between me and Philalethes,” says Mr. H. “ whether my 
encomiums on Shakspeare tend to the encouragement of theatrical 
exhibitions.” I hope this particular subject of debate may not be thus 
limited ; but if it be so, I trust that my respected opponent, who sus- 
pects that I know more of Shakspeare than he does himself, may also 
by this time conjecture, and probably with more truth, that I am not 
writing of that about which I know nothing. I know well what the 
tendency of Shakspeare is in this respect ; and am convinced with a 
conviction which no mere reasoning on the subject can shake—that the 
ardent admirer of his written page, when the opportunity tempts, and 
when not restrained by station, or prudential considerations, or by the 
grace of God, is in perpetual danger of entering within those gates 
which it is easier to pass with innocence of design, than to repass with 
innocence of conscience. 

PHILALETHES. 





* This is no hyperbole; and the proof may be found where we should scarcely look 
for it. In a review of Madame D’Arblay’s Diary in the Eclectic Review, for the 
present month, (April,) the estimation in which Shakspeare was held by George the 
Third, is made a criterion, not of his taste merely, but of his intellect. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON COLOSSIANS II. 16, 17. 
(IN REPLY TO PHILONOMOS.) 
(Concluded from page 158.) 


** Ler no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of an holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days ; which 
are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ.”— 
Autherized Version. 

By the preceding analysis it is presumed to have been shown that in 
this passage the apostle Paul assured the Colossians, and through them 
all other Gentile Christians, that they were under no obligation to 
observe the seventh-day Sabbath. So plain and explicit a statement 
appears the more remarkable when it is considered that, until the end 
of their national dispensation, Jewish Christians continued to observe 
their own Sabbath, as a sacred duty; and that, on account of this 
and other unavoidable differences between them, Jewish and Gentile 
churches, although agreeing in all essential points, and regarding 
each other with fraternal affection, were during the whole of that 
period divided into distinct societies, and assembled for religious wor- 
ship at different times and places; a circumstance much overlooked, 
but sufficiently proved by the separate letters respectively addressed 
to them by the apostles. 

The force of this conclusion cannot be invalidated by alleging that 
the Sabbath-day was instituted long before the Mosaic law, even from 
the foundation of the world ; for, not to insist on the impossibility of 
one and the same day being observed by all the inhabitants of a globe, 
the Sabbath described in the scriptural account of the creation is still 
the seventh-day Sabbath, here declared to be no longer in force, and 
which, in fact, has been almost universally disregarded by Christians. 
But, granting that it had been actually enjoined on all mankind at the 
beginning, a supposition which it would be difficult to prove, remote- 
ness of origin does not necessarily imply perpetuity of continuance. 
A familiar example to the contrary is furnished by sacrifice ; which, 
although divinely appointed immediately after the fall, was subse- 
quently abolished, in common with all other ritual observances, at the 
end of the Mosaic dispensation, for the satisfactory reason mentioned 
by the apostle Paul, namely, that the shadow gives place to the sub- 
stance, and the type to the antitype ;—“‘ which are a shadow of things to 
come, but the substance [is] of Christ.”—Neither can an opposite con- 
clusion be deduced from the intrinsic nature of the seventh-day Sab- 
bath, and the position which it occupies in the Decalogue ; since, 
although religion itself is a matter of unchangeable obligation, the 
allotment of particular times and seasons for its more special exercise, 
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if commanded at all, must evidently be not a moral but a positive pre- 
cept, liable, like all others of the same class, to be altered or repealed 
at the pleasure of the legislator ; and, supposing the Christian Sabbath 
to be of Divine appointment, its very substitution for the original one 
would be a palpable proof and confirmation of the principle here 
asserted. 

It is, moreover, no inconsiderable error to confound, as is too often 
done, the Decalogue with the moral law. The latter is universal and 
eternal, and exists spontaneously wherever its subjects are found. The 
former presents a limited and arbitrary character, and was compara- 
tively of late origin. The Christian covenant was introduced at the 
fall; and when, after its restoration from the deluge, the human race 
fell a second time into depravity and idolatry, it pleased God to renew 
that covenant with Abraham; through whom, had they been well- 
disposed, all mankind might, like himself, have shared its blessings. 
The Decalogue was the basis of a distinct and national covenant, made 
more than four hundred years afterwards, through Moses, with the 
people of Israel, and exhibits throughout a special relation to their 
peculiar circumstances; particularly, their recent deliverance from 
Egyptian slavery, and approaching settlement in the land of Canaan. 
Thus, it commences with the declaration of their Divine protector, 
—‘ I am the Lord thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage.”—The command to honour 
parents is supported by a promise of temporal prosperity in Palestine ;— 
“that thy days may be prolonged, and that it may go well with thee 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee ;”"—and the law of the 
Sabbath is enforced by similar and appropriate considerations ;—“ Re- 
member that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the 
Lord thy God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand, and by 
a stretched-out arm ; therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to 
keep the Sabbath-day ;”—and, in a final admonition on the same sub- 
ject, the peculiarities of the Jewish, or seventh-day Sabbath, are stated 
with equal perspicuity—*‘ The children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, 
to observe the Sabbath throughout their generations for a perpetual 
covenant. It is a sign between me and the children of Israel for ever ; 
for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the seventh he 
rested, and was refreshed.’’—Exodus xx. 1, 2; xxxi. 16, 17; Deut. v. 
15, 16; Nehem. ix, 13, 14; Ezek. xx. 10—12, &e. 

“* What then’”—asks the apostle Paul—[was] “the law?’—and 
promptly replies :—‘“‘ It was instituted on account of transgressions, 
till the seed should come to whom the promise was made, and was 
ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator :’’*—and, accord- 





* This version of Galat. iii. 19, is founded on the improved text of Griesbach and 
Scholz.—“ Ti, ody, 5 véuos; Tav mapaBdoewy xdpw ern, Uxpis ob EAGn 7d owdpua 
@ erfyyeAtat, Siarayels Bi &yyéAwy ev xeipt pecirov. 
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ingly, after the lapse of many ages, the Mosaic covenant was super- 
seded by the Gospel, since which, Christians have no concern with the 
former dispensation, or its basis, any further than they coincide with 
the new covenant, or beyond the general interest which must always 
attach to a Divine institution, even after its termination. But a 
limited and provisional code, which has a beginning and an end, and 
contains a positive and mutable precept, is not to be confounded with 
the universal moral law, which is the necessary and eternal obligation 
of all rational and accountable beings to respect the relations which 
they bear to all other beings, including the Creator. This fundamental 
law is suggested by the works of nature and Providence, as well as by 
revelation ; and, having been originally inscribed by God himself on 
the human heart, has never been entirely obliterated.—“‘ For, when 
the Gentiles”—says their great apostle—“ who have not a law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, they, [although] without a 
law, are a law to themselves, and show the work of the law written in 
their hearts ;”—so that, as he alleges in another place, their defection 
from God was inexcusable ; and hence sin—‘‘ which is not imputed 
when there is no law,”—together with its natural consequence,— 
**death, reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them who had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression ;”—that is, had not sinned 
by the violation of any positive precept. A much more complete 
expression of the moral law than the Decalogue, is that quoted’ by 
Christ from another part of the Mosaic writings :—“ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength, ...and thy neighbour as 
thyself ;’”"—when he emphatically remarked,—‘“‘On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets.”—On the contrary, in his 
sermon on the mountain he amended several of the Decalogue pre- 
cepts, and inculcated higher principles of action :—‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it was said to the ancients, ‘Thou shalt not murder;’ . . . but I 
say to you, Love your enemies,” &c:—and Paul, in like manner, 
substitutes for the Mosaic prohibitions, the Christian law of love :— 
**He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law;’’ for this,—‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not murder; thou shalt not 
steal ; thou shalt not covet ::-—‘‘ and, if there be any other command- 
ment, it is briefly comprehended in this, namely,—‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’—Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, there- 
fore love is the fulfilling of the law.”—Of the new covenant, conformity 
to the moral law, under whatever mode or form of expression, is not 
the basis, but the consummation. The Christian is reconciled to God, 
not by the works of the law, but by faith in Christ. Regenerated and 
renewed by the Holy Spirit, he imitates as a beloved child the cha- 
racter of his heavenly Father, and labours to attain that holiness 
without which no one shall see the Lord; but of that holiness, his 
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friendship with God is, not the effect, but the cause; not the end, but 
the means.—Matt. v. 21, 22, 27, 28, 43, 44, &c.; xxii. 34—40; 
Mark xii. 283—31; Romans i. 18—21; ii. 14, 15; v. 12—14; xiii. 
8—10. 

Of this dispensation the seventh-day Sabbath forms no part. By 
Jewish Christians in the apostolical times it was doubtless observed, 
as before noticed, until, by the final destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple they were released from their national covenant.* Its subse- 
quent observance by unconverted Jews, like all their other compliances 
with an obsolete institution, is gratuitous and unavailing. During 
his ministry on eatth, Christ repeatedly declared that he was—‘*‘ lord 
even of the Sabbath-day ;”—evidently meaning that he had authority 
to repeal it. With the exception of the passage now under discussion, 
and which is to the same effect, the preceptive parts of the New 
Testament, however copious and minute on other points, are totally 
silent on this. As partial expositions of the moral law, the other 
commandments of the Decalogue are sometimes quoted, and usually 
amplified, bat the fourth is never even mentioned. The very name of 
the Sabbath never occurs except in this passage, which intimated to 
the Jewish Christian that it was a shadow of good things to come, 
and to the Gentile that he was exempt from its authority. The only 
other text which refers to it is in the epistle to the Hebrews, iv. 
1—11; where, by the same apostle, it is significantly termed, “ the 
seventh day ;” and, like the land of Canaan, is shown to be merely a 
type of that heavenly rest, or eternal felicity, which the Gospel 
insures :—“ for the law was given by Moses, but the grace and the 
truth came by Jesus Christ.’””—John i. 17. 

That, whilst the ancient Sabbath is thus by Divine authority abro- 
gated, no other Sabbath has by the same authority been substituted in 
its place, was the conviction, not only of Calvin, as noticed by Philo- 
nomos, but also of Luther, and other leaders of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, as well as of a large number of learned and pious men, both before 
and since their time ; and such is the decision of the New Testament 
itself, the only legitimate code of Christianity. Two or three passages 
in this volume seem to intimate, that during the apostolical age, Gentile 
churches were accustomed to assemble for social worship on the first 
day of the week ; which, in reference, no doubt, to the resurrection of 





* Besides several other intimations in the New Testament, this fact is implied by 
Christ’s directions to his Hebrew disciples, in reference to their escape from the 
awful judgments about to fall on the guilty nation :—* Pray that your flight may not 
be in the winter, neither on a Sabbath-day.”—Matt. xxiv. 20. The latter clause, 
peculiar to Matthew’s gospel, concurs with other internal evidences to prove that 
this gospel was addressed chiefly, and in the first instance, to converted Jews. See 
also, Acts xiii. 14, 42, 44; xv. 21; xvi. 13; xvii. 2; xviii. 4, 
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Christ on that day, obtained at an early period the appellation of “ the 
Lord s-day.” Thus, in Acts xx. 7, it is stated that, “‘ on the first day 
of the week,’ Paul preached to a company of disciples at Troas, who 
had come together to break bread, that is, to celebrate the Lord’s 
supper;* and, in Revelations i. 9, 10, John relates that, on a certain 
occasion, during his captivity in the Isle of Patmos, he was in the 
Spirit on ‘‘ the Lord’s-day.” The testimony of the apostolical fathers, 
as far as they are entitled to credit, is of similar import. Thus Barna- 
bas, chap. xiii. 9, 10, after quoting from Isaiah i. 13, the passage,— 
“Your new moons, and your Sabbaths, I cannot bear them ;”— 
observes,—“‘ Consider what he means by it. The Sabbaths, says he, 
which ye now keep, are not acceptable unto me; but those which 
I have made, when resting from all things I shall begin the eighth 
day, that is, the beginning of the other world. 10. For which cause 
we observe the eighth day with gladness, in which Jesus rose from the 
dead ; and, having manifested himself to his disciples, ascended 
into heaven.” In his Epistle to the Magnesians, iii. 1—6, Ignatius like- 
wise affirms, but in manifest opposition to the fact, that the ancient 
prophets substituted the first day of the week for the seventh, and 
thereupon remarks,—3. ‘‘ Wherefore, if they who were brought up in 
these ancient laws came nevertheless to the newness of hope, no longer 
observing Sabbaths, but keeping the Lord’s-day, in which also our life 
is sprung up by him, and through his death, which yet some deny. . . . 
5. How shall we be able to live different from him, whose disciples the 
very prophets themselves being, did, by the Spirit, expect him as their 
master ?’’—Worthless as these statements may be considered, as com- 
ments on Scripture, they are interesting and useful, as evidences 
of fact; since, having been written not long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the abolition of Judaism, the former addressed to 
Jewish, and the latter to Gentile Christians, they concur in showing 
that, subsequently to that event, although probably not before, both 
classes agreed in meeting for public. worship on the first day of the 
week, properly termed the Lord’s-day.t This practice is still more 
distinctly described by Justin Martyr in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, as thus quoted by Dr. Bennett, in his excellent Lectures on the 
Theology of the Early Christian Church.—‘‘ On the day of the sun we 
all make a common assembly, since it is the first day in which God 





* On this, the only distinct occasion of the kind mentioned in the New Testament, 
the apostle and his Christian friends appear to have no otherwise observed the day, 
than by meeting together in the evening, for social worship and edification, in 
an upper chamber. 

+ Hone’s Apocryphal New Testament, 8vo. London. 1821. pp. 138, 151. 

The Italian is one of the few languages which assigns to the first and last days of 
the week their appropriate names, calling the former—Domenica—the Lord’s-day ; 
and the latter—Sabbato—the (Jewish) Sabbath. 
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made the world .. . . Jesus Christ our Saviour rose on that day from the 
dead. . .. For, the day before that of Saturn they crucified him ; and on 
that after Saturday, which is Sunday, he, appearing to his apostles, 
brought these things to his disciples which we have delivered for your 
inspection.... On the day called Sunday, there is made a gathering 
into the same place of all that live in city or country, and the memo- 
randa of the apostles, or the writings of the prophets are read, as long 
as may be. Afterwards, the reader having ceased, the president makes 
verbally the admonition and exhortation to the imitation of these 
excellent things. Then we all rise, and pour forth prayers. Then the 
bread and wine are‘taken.” 

That the custom of assembling for public worship on the Lord’s-day 
was extensively adopted by Christians at a very early period, is 
thus clearly proved ; still, the custom, however ancient or general, was 
founded on human consent, not on Divine command. The consecration 
by the Deity of a day to religious purposes, being a positive institution, 
entirely depending on the will of the lawgiver, cannot be acknowledged 
as such, unless, as in the case of the original Sabbath, that will is 
distinctly declared. Under the Christian dispensation there is but one 
lawgiver, and one code, and the ordinances attached to it cannot, 
consequently, have an absolute claim to authority any further than they 
are directed by the New Testament. Now this sacred volume, not only 
contains no command to observe the Lord’s-day, but plainly intimates 
that no such command exists. That the original day of Christ’s resur- 
rection was not regarded as a Sabbath, is proved by his walking on it, 
with two of his disciples, not to mention the journey back, more 
than seven miles to Emmaus, an act which would have been unlawful 
on the preceding day,—the Jewish Sabbath,—when the pious women 
who had undertaken to embalm his body desisted on that account 
from their preparations. Besides, until late in the evening, his disci- 
ples did not believe that he had actually risen; and, instead of cele- 
brating the day as a festival, passed it in mourning and tears. Neither 
does his short interview with them eight days afterwards, for the con- 
viction of Thomas, supposing it happened on the same day of the week, 
which is not certain, imply any such consecration ;+ and the following 
explicit statement of the apostle Paul clearly proves that none such 
ever took place. The members of most of the Gentile churches at that 
period, with the exception perhaps of the Corinthian, had before their 
conversion been half proselytes to Judaism. Hence the pains taken in 





* The Theology of the Early Christian Church, &e., by James Bennett, D.D. 8vo. 
London. 1841. pp. 266, 267. 

+ Nor is such consecration intimated by the selection for important purposes of 
any other day, in connexion with these events ; for the ascension of Christ took place 
on a Thursday, and the feast of Pentecost happened on a Sunday, not that year only, 
but every year. 
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the epistles addressed to them, to explain the nature of that institu- 
tion, and to dissuade them from corrupting their pure and simple 
Christianity with notions and practices derived from a different, and 
now expiring dispensation, with which they had no immediate concern. 
To the Galatians, who, under the seductive influence of Jewish teachers 
were rapidly advancing in this mistaken course, he wrote in severe 
terms,—‘‘ Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years. I 
am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed on you labour in vain.”— 
Gal. iv. 10. To the Romans, who were less deeply infected with these 
superstitious doctrines, he used milder language :—‘‘ One man esteem- 
eth one day above another. Another man esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every one be well persuaded in his own mind. He who regardeth 
the day, regardeth it to the Lord ; and he who regardeth not the day, to 
the Lord he regardeth it not,” &c.—Rom. xiv. 5, 6. Now, although 
these admonitions were doubtless directed, in the first instance, 
against religious distinctions of time and food derived from Judaism, 
they virtually exclude all others, and imply that, under Christianity, 
such matters are altogether optional and indifferent. At all events, 
the declaration of the apostle, that in the Roman Church the weaker 
members, who regarded one day above another, and the stronger, who 
regarded every day alike, ought to exercise mutual forbearance, and, if 
acting conscientiously, were equally acceptable to God, is equivalent to 
a declaration that, in Gentile churches at least, neither the Jewish, nor 
the Christian Sabbath, was then established by Divine authority. 

Nor, indeed, supposing the latter institution to have been suitable and 
desirable, could it at that time have been generally observed; since 
Christianity was addressed, not toa single people like the Israelites, 
secluded from the rest of mankind, and placed under the immediate 
superintendence of the Deity, but to persons of all nations, ranks, and 
conditions, without distinction or protection. As a large proportion 
of its converts were in dependent circumstances, it was not in their 
power to keep a weekly Sabbath ; and it cannot be imagined that, by 
a law of their religion, they were commanded to do what was impossi- 
ble. This is well explained by Dr. Bennett, when describing the dis- 
advantages under which churches frequently laboured during the three 
first centuries.—“‘ A general law against the Christians’ —he observes, 
—‘‘ was always hanging over their heads, and, when no universal perse- 
cution prevailed, local magistrates suffered them to be oppressed, so that 
during the first three centuries their assemblies were frequently dis- 
persed. Many of the first Christians were servants, and even slaves, 
who could not meet with the church when they pleased ; and of those 
in better circumstances a large proportion were females, under the 
power of husbands, or fathers, who hated the Christian name. The 
Lord’s-day not being consecrated to religion, Christ’s disciples were 
even then compelled to carry on business, instead of assembling for 
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worship. From these and many other causes the number of Chris- 
tians was kept low, and a whole church seldom if ever met at one time ; 
and ordinarily, perhaps, not more than a tithe of them were. present.””— 
A similar view of the matter had long before been taken by Dr. Paley, 
in his remarks on sabbatical institutions.—“ During Christ’s personal 
ministry,”’—says this masterly writer,—“ his religion was preached to 
the Jews alone. They already had a sabbath which, as citizens and sub- 
jects of that economy, they were obliged to keep, and did keep. It 
was not, therefore, probable that Christ would enjoin another day of 
rest, in conjunction with this. When the new religion came forth into 
the Gentile world, converts to it were for the most part made from 
those classes of society who have not their time and labour at their 
own disposal ; and it was scarcely to be expected that unbelieving 
masters, and magistrates, and they who directed the employment of 
others, would permit their slaves and labourers to rest from their work 
every seventh day, or that civil government, indeed, would have sub- 
mitted to the loss ofa seventh part of the public industry, and that too 
in addition to the numerous festivals which the national religions 
indulged to the people. At least, this would have been an encumbrance 
which might have greatly retarded the reception of Christianity in the 
world. In reality, the institution of a weekly sabbath is so connected 
with the functions of civil life, and requires so much of the concurrence 
of civil law in its regulation and support, that it cannot, perhaps, pro- 
perly be made the ordinance of any religion, till that religion be received 
as the religion of the state.”’* 

The non-existence in the New Testament of any command for the 
observance of a Christian sabbath is thus, not only proved, but explained ; 
and the statement that such observance is founded, not on Divine 
appointment, but on human consent, is thereby confirmed. If in the 
estimation of some persons this is a deficiency, it is one for which there 
is no remedy; since, in spite of Paley’s suggestion, which will not 
recommend itself to Protestant Dissenters, neither the church, nor the 
state, nor both of them together, have any right to legislate for religion. 
The expedients which have been employed as substitutes for this right, 
namely, early tradition, civil authority, and the perversion of Scripture, 
are equally futile and presumptuous, but the last is the worst of the 
three ; for, whilst they all seek to enforce as sacred a commandment 
which is merely human, the two former do this more or less openly, 
but the third aggravates the offence, by annexing to the human com- 
mandment a forgery of the Divine signature. There is, however, no 
deficiency to be regretted. In this, as in al] similar cases, it will be 
found that—“ the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weak- 





* Bennett; Theology of the Early Christian Church, &c. pp. 205, 206. Paley; 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1806, pp. 97—99. 
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ness of God stronger than men.”—Provided they confine themselves 
within the limits of voluntary and amicable arrangement, and do not 
neglect the claims of justice or mercy, mankind are at liberty to devote 
to religious purposes whatever portion of time they may think proper. 
By the common consent ‘of the Christian community, the first day of the 
week has from an early period been so appropriated ; and, unless they 
were prepared to substitute something better, well-disposed persons 
would be unwilling, were it in their power, to alter this custom. 
Such persons will gladly avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded to cultivate personal and social piety, and to prosecute mission- 
ary efforts, although they have no reason to suppose that the same 
services transferred to any other day of the week, or divided between 
several, would be less acceptable to God, or less beneficial to men. To 
these momentous objects the utmost attention is manifestly due ; but, 
after all, it is the nature of the engagements, and not the particular 
time allotted to them, which is really important. The people of 
Israel have for ages strictly observed the original sabbath, yet remain 
as hostile to the Gospel as ever ; and those who finally perish will be 
condemned, not for violating the supposed sanctity of a day, but for 
neglecting the great salvation. In conclusion, it may be suggested 
that, in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, it is high time to 
distinguish between the old and the new covenant, as well as between 
the primitive and permanent states of Christianity itself; scrupulously to 
avoid every thing like coercion, especially by legislative interference, in 
religious matters ; and to cherish a supreme regard for revealed truth, 
and consequently for the sound and faithful interpretation of Scripture. 
For the latter purpose, besides competent information, much docility, 
diligence, and integrity are required. Errors in this department, even 
when seemingly few and slight, have a strong tendency to produce 
other and more considerable ones, to vitiate the mental and moral 
taste of those who embrace them; and, by substituting in religion 
human for Divine authority, to inflict serious evils both on the church, 
and on the world. 
W. 8. 
London, March, 1842. 





CAUTIONARY HINTS ON UNACCREDITED MINISTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Srtr,—A report having been circulated by “The Patriot,” that a man 
of infamous character had been admitted into some pulpit or pulpits 
of the Independent denomination in this county,* our Secretary, 





* Something of the kind did, I understand, occur in another county. 
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the Rev. R. Chamberlain, was requested by the association lately 
held at Bridport, to contradict it. This he has done, in a short 
note to the editor; and he has, at the same time, informed the 
public, that a standing rule of this association is, never to suffer 
a minister, in fair standing amongst them, to leave the county with- 
out a written testimonial, regularly voted at their half-yearly meet- 
ings—and never to admit, as a member among them, one who does 
not, if a student, come with testimonials from his tutors; and, if pre- 
viously a minister, from the association to which he formerly belonged. 
It is, indeed, impossible, without a sort of omniscience, always to 
exclude from our pulpits unprincipled men, who have, up to a given 
period, maintained a fair reputation ; and who come among us as mere 
visitants, or profess to be travelling from one place to another. Though 
I have, for more than forty years, acted with extreme caution in this 
respect, I have been twice imposed upon by persons previously known 
and respected ; but who had recently, and unknown to myself and my 
friends, fallen into sin. I have not, however, at any time, admitted 
unaceredited strangers to my pulpit. My caution has, it is probable, 
given pain, and even offence, to what may have been good men; who 
have said, ‘‘ Why, Sir, I preached last week for your friend, Mr. ——, 
and I have preached for Messrs. and , who well know 
me.” My answer has been, “I have no reason to question the truth 
of your statement ; and I will, if you please, admit it to be correct. 
You must, however, pardon me, as I have only your own testimony. 
You are yourself a stranger ; and though at the risk of being deemed 
unreasonable and unkind, I must decline your services. I know 
nothing against you; but I know nothing of you; and no considera- 
tion upon earth shall induce me to introduce you into my pulpit.” 
I had once the offer of assistance from a clergyman of the Established 
Church. I begged him, by all means, to offer his assistance to his own 
brethren in our town! Soon after this offer, he actually joined an- 
other dissenting communion in a distant place. This accession of a 
clergyman to dissent (with what prudence I will not say) was duly 
announced in a public paper! From information, which was derived 
from an authentic source, I could not congratulate the friend who had 
converted and admitted him, upon any great accession to the sobriety 
of his denomination ; for the clergyman certainly had not, while in the 
state Church, been a member of the Rechabite Society ! 

Ministers of ordinary prudence, will, without difficulty, guard against 
frequent evils of this kind. The chief danger lies with churches with- 
out pastors. Such churches may, or may not, be fully competent to 
form a judgment of what is proper in such an exigency. There may 
be some one man, of commanding mind and consummate prudence, to 
whose judgment the whole body may defer; or the church may be 
blessed with a deaconship of but ordinary powers and information, yet 
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of eminent piety, prudence, and weight, which will determine upon a 
judicious method of filling the pulpit, and of bringing before the com- 
munity a suitable person at a suitable time. Here, things may be 
expected to proceed calmly and prosperously. It is, however, possible, 
that there may be no such one commanding and justly influential 
mind—and no such deaconship. In this case, a vacant pastorate forms 
a fearful crisis in the history of a church. The danger may, I think, 
be greatly lessened, or altogether averted, by the adoption of a plan 
which has been fully acted upon by one church well known to me ; 
and partially by two others—and all three with equal and eminent 
success. Nota ripple agitated the surface where, without this pre- 
caution, the whole of those societies might have been disturbed from 
the bottom. As soon as the pastorate became vacant, the church and 
congregation chose two neighbouring ministers to take the oversight 
of them—to administer, as circumstances admitted, baptism and the 
Lord’s supper—to preside at their church and congregational meetings 
for business—to assist the deacons with their advice—to correspond 
with any supposed eligible minister, &c. &c. ; but not, in the slightest 
degree, to interfere with their final choice of a pastor. 

When this, or something similar, has been proposed to some churches 
and deacons, it has been met with, “ Are we incapable of acting for 
ourselves? Are we not an Independent church? And are we to aban- 
don our own rights by throwing ourselves into the arms of two ‘ proud 
presbyters’—which is but ‘ priests writ large?” There is something 
so sonorous and magniloquent in these questions, that it seems almost 
a pity to disturb the complacency with which they are uttered. Yet 
would it be sarcastic to ask, whether the fact of putting the first question 
does not justify a thoughtful man in pronouncing them incapable ? 
Assuming, however, the most perfect competence, would additional 
light render the effulgence too great for mortal endurance? I have 
ever found the most judicious persons willing to derive aid from others, 
and to fortify their own correct opinions by those of men, not wiser, 
perhaps, than themselves—while weak men, ignorant men, and vain 
men, have determined to act alone, until involved in difficulties from 
which soberer and wiser men alone can rescue them. And, as to their 
InDEPENDENCY, is not the very choice itself on their part an act of 
Independency? And can they not, as soon as these ambitious priest- 
lings become offensive, dismiss them, and resume their endangered 
rights ? 

Among the secession churches of the north, the presbytery agrees to 
supply, or to see supplied, the pulpit during a vacancy; and no man 
can enter that pulpit, as a supply or a candidate, without the con- 
currence of the presbytery or of its moderator—an admirable arrange- 
ment! Would it be an infringement upon our principles, as Inde- 
pendents, if, with the concurrence of our associated churches, such a 
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measure were adopted among ws, and the association, composed of 
ministerial and lay members of those very churches, become the presby- 
tery? Iam much mistaken, if Dr. Owen, were he alive, would object 
to this. Would it not tend greatly to the quietude of our churches, 
and contribute to guard our pulpits against the intrusion of unknown 
and improper men? An unknown, but somewhat talented, and un- 
questionably popular man, lately made his appearance in a town at 
some distance from London. He entered more than one vacant pulpit. 
The people at each place were charmed; the places were thronged. 
But—* Who is he? What is he?’ These questions, which should 
have preceded his introduction, fortunately came in time to prevent 
any permanent injury, for the gentleman suddenly disappeared! An 
excellent man, from a distanoe, apologised for the eccentricities (? ) 
which caused his abrupt departure, by assuring us that the person was 
not sane! This I really believe to have been the fact of the case. 
But what shall be said for the prudence of those who introduced a per- 
fect stranger—an unknown madman, if you please—into those pulpits ? 

Permit me to state a painfully illustrative fact, which came imme- 
diately under my own notice. The leading man of a certain congre- 
gation consulted me respecting a stranger, who had, in travelling, 
preached with acceptance among them. I begged him to make par- 
ticular inquiries in a certain neighbourhood, where this person was 
well known. I took that occasion to advise the person who had 
written, to lay it down as a principle, ‘‘not to admit, even as an 
occasional supply, much less as a candidate, any man who did not 
come fully accredited by those who were themselves well known, and 
who well knew and recommended the preacher.’ The good man 
approved the advice, and, within less than three months, introduced 
to the congregation a man whom they chose as pastor, not only with- 
out a respectable recommendation, but without a fragment of honour- 
able reputation! They have, at length, thrown off the incubus; but 
I need scarcely detail the consequences of so mad a measure. A 
slight dash of voluntary presbyterianism (or shall I call it, of common 
sense’) would not, I imagine, do any material harm to such Inde- 
pendent churches. 

Is a question upon this subject unfit for the consideration of the 
Congregational Union ? * 


Dorset, April 14, 1842. B. C. D. 





* The Editor thinks that this most important subject deserves and demands 
the very serious consideration of the members of the Congregational Union, and begs 
to suggest, that if it is not to be brought before the assembled brethren by a distinct 
resolution from the Dorset Association, it would form a very proper and profitable 
topic of conversation at the preliminary meeting, which is to be held at the Library 
on Monday evening, the 9th of May. 
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INDIRECT INFLUENCE OF PUSEYISM. 


Tux tendency of national creeds to keep the people, and especially 
their teachers, steady in one unvarying faith, to save them from the 
perpetual veering of biblical, but churchless and creedless dissent, was 
finely illustrated the other day by the Rev. Mr. Close, of Cheltenham, 
at a meeting of the Church Missionary Society in Dublin. The follow- 
ing are his remarkable words, as given in the Statesman :—“ In these 
interesting times, when the pendulum of opinion seemed to oscillate from 
Geneva to Rome, and when, if they parted from a brother but for a 
few months, they would be obliged to ask him, when they again met, 
in what latitude he was steering, or whereabouts he was now!’ The 
rev. gentleman hinted also his forebodings from the recent surrender 
of the society to the bishops, thus: “‘ They had appeared in a somewhat 
more episcopal dress. How, they should ask, was it within? Whether 
now, having got the robe and mantle of the church thrown over them, 
they had the same honest, true, old-fashioned, Gospel hearts, they had 
before ?”’ 

The indirect influence of Puseyism in putting down evangelical truth 
and piety in the church is much more powerful than people generally 
imagine. By magnifying the office of the prelate, and substituting 
episcopal for Christian unity, they have brought about an immense 
accession of power to the anti-evangelical rulers of the establishment. 
Hence the Calvinistic clergy have been to a great extent reconciled to 
the heterodox Christian Knowledge Society ; and hence too the Church 
Missionary Society has been placed under episcopal control. Besides 
all this, the sly Puseyites have wielded the rubric against the poor 
evangelicals with irresistible power. A remarkable instance of this has 
lately occurred in Dublin. There, the Rev. Mr. Verschoyle, a zealous 
and useful clergymen, was accustomed to hold a weekly meeting in the 
school-room attached to the Asylum chapel, in Baggot Street, for 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. The ground was unconsecrated, 
the prayer was extempore,—and, worse still, it sometimes came from the 
lips of laymen. True, these meetings were refreshing and edifying, and 
greatly valued by the people—and the spirit of grace and supplication 
glowed in the hearts of many. But it had no right to glow in such a 
place, and, accordingly it was ‘‘ quenched !” 

The Ecclesiastical Journal noticed these irregularities, and called the 
attention of the Dublin “ Apostle’ to them, demanding that the rubric 
should be followed, that the canons should be enforced. The enlightened 
archbishop, the liberal author of “The Kingdom of Christ,” one of the 
most original and powerful thinkers of the present day, whose mind 
moves independently, in an atmosphere of liberty, but whose office, 
unfortunately, binds him to be the organ of a system most despotic and 
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enslaving, Ae was obliged to enforce the law; and, accordingly, 
issued his inhibition to put a stop to the prayer-meetings. Unpopular 
as the archbishop is with the evangelical party, much as they dislike 
his doctrine, his liberality, and his government, Mr. Verschoyle was com- 
pelled to submit, and abandon a means of grace, which his own convic- 
tions and experience told him was most eminently blessed of God. The 
will of Curist had been thus intimated plainly enough ; but the will of 
the archbishop must prevail. Thus clergy and people tamely surrender 
their most precious privileges. Freedom of access to the throne of 
grace, and “ freedom of speech” at its footstool, are procured for us by 
the Saviour, and inspired by his Holy Spirit. But the “church 
system,” which the baleful spirit of Puseyism, is now re-animating 
from the heart to the extremities, bars the believer from his blood- 
bought rights. 

This is but a specimen of what is going on throughout the united 
church. The Puseyites, entrenched behind the rubric and canons, 
can quietly put down every manifestation of free piety, and extinguish 
every spark of zeal, except what may chance to be elicited in the cold 
routine of church duties. Not only so,—they can calmly bid defiance to 
all efforts to dislodge themselves. Some two or three months ago, efforts 
were made to get rid of a Puseyite or two in the dioeese of Armagh ; 
and though the parishioners absolutely refused to hear them preach, 
and appealed respectfully and earnestly to the authorities, they could 
get no remedy. The answer of the archdeacon was, that the semi- 
papist minister had stuck to the rubric ; and the Lord Primate replied 
to an address from the laity, that he condemned No. 90; but that the 
Oxford Tracts in general, were useful publications. Now these tracts 
contain the whole body of Roman Catholic doctrines, with only a few 
minor exceptions ; and if any one be disposed to deny this, we can 
assure him, that he does not know what catholicism is, as taught 
in the Church of Rome, otherwise he would not hazard such an 
assertion. 

The truth is, the native (though for a long time /atent) spirit of the 
English hierarchy has never been Protestant. It is quite absurd to 
expect that the bishops will rebuke the Puseyites sharply :—how can 
they be angry with the men who labour enthusiastically to exalt them 
to the thrones of the apostles, and insist that they are the high priests 
of the Christian temple, to whom Christ has delegated his saving 
power on earth? It is truly melancholy to reflect, that the very same 
principles which a few years ago were denounced in Ireland with 
almost fanatical violence, are regarded by the same parties with indif- 
ference, if not with favour, now that they have appeared in high 
quarters within the pale of their own communion! 

To church clergymen, not deeply imbued with the spirit of the 
Gospel, yet anxious to stand high as ministers, and jealous of dissent, 
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the Oxford Tracts must be exceedingly seductive. Dr. Pusey’s portion 
of them, indeed, is written in a style insufferably heavy. Superstition 
lies on his intellect like a nightmare, and he is almost suffocated with 
mystery. Somewhat of the same solemn dulness pervades all the 
Oxford publications. Yet some of the tracts are written with ability ; 
and there is about them not only the interest attaching to a new school 
in theology powerfully supported, but also a freshness, an carnestness 
of purpose, a boldness of conception, and aims so ambitious and lofty, 
that they doubtless will exert a great influence on Episcopalians 
wherever they are read. There is, in addition, a tone of ascetic piety 
in these writings, very well fitted to strike weak worldly minds, and to 
fill the superstitious with awe. If Dissenters and Methodists had been 
growing, in any measure, careless from prosperity, or cold in their 
work, dwelling too much in the penumbra of the world, these things 
should rouse them. Let them be diligent, and very much in earnest 
with the people. Puseyism is not to be despised. Satan studied the 
times, and knew what he was about, when he raised up this semblance 
of intense sanctity in connexion with Catholic error in a Protestant 


church. 
An Irisu Protestant. 


ON THE WANT OF ASSOCIATION AMONGST THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF LONDON. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Sin,—On reading the statements in the Congregational Calendar for 
1842, respecting the Congregational Union, and the County or Dis- 
trict Associations connected with it, I observe that the metropolis is 
represented only by the Congregational Board. This body is “an 
Union of ministers of the Congregational denomination, residing in 
and about the cities of London and Westminster, and is formed to 
take cognizance of every thing affecting the interests of that denomi- 
nation, and of religion in general.””—p.94. It has rendered useful 
and honourable service to the cause of religion on various important 
occasions ; and there can be no reason for wishing its discontinuance, 
while its meetings afford opportunities for fraternal intercourse, and 
spiritual improvement to its members. Being, however, confined to 
ministers, its constitution is too limited to permit of its making any 
practical and persevering efforts for sustaining weak churches, and for 
establishing new interests; although its individual members are most 
willing and ready to assist in such measures—especially as it possesses 
no pecuniary resources. These great objects are left to the spontaneous 
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efforts of individuals, or only inadequately supported societies, suited 
to times past rather than present. Who can contemplate the vast and 
still increasing extent of the metropolis, and its environs, without feel- 
ing that the spiritual interests of its teeming thousands have never yet 
received adequate attention? What thoughtful Christian can compare 
the accommodation for public worship afforded by a// denominations, 
with the amount of population, and look at the new buildings, which 
elsewhere would be called towns, rising up in every outlet, without 
being convinced that there remains much land yet to be possessed, 
without interfering with any existing congregation? In each of the 
counties of Bedford, Bucks, Berks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, and 
Cumberland, there is an association of ministers and churches; but in 
Middlesex there is none, in which, including the cities of London and 
Westminster, there is a population greater than in all of those counties 
together. 

The space is far too great, and the population too large, to be com- 
prised into one association. Let each parliamentary borough at least 
sustain one, for promoting the evangelization of its own inhabitants, 
as well as the mutual prosperity of the existing churches. To whom 
can we look for the origination and advancement of such a plan, but 
to the Committee of the Congregational Union; who, among ‘the 
methods that will be most available to promote the efficiency of the 
Union,” have placed first in order, “the extension and improvement 
of district associations.” This is an object worthy of the best energies 
of the central Committee. They must either be prepared to admit 
that such associations are of comparatively little importance, in spite 
of their published commendations, or employ active means to overcome 
the impediments, sinful I had almost called them, which oppose such 
organization. At present, as to the metropolis, the Congregational 
Union lies under the imputation of being a theory rather than a fact. 
In this respect, London is far behind the country, and affords a sphere 
for the exertions of the Committee, which will abundantly repay the 
labour bestowed on it. Weighty reasons might be adduced to impel 
prompt and vigorous measures; but I leave the subject to the prayer- 
ful consideration of your numerous readers, and to the consciences of 
metropolitan Congregationalists. 








I remain, &c. 
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HOME MISSIONARY HYMNS, 


Selected from a volume preparing for publication, entitled “Original Hymns, by 
various Authors, adapted for General Worship and Special Occasions,” by permis- 
sion of the editor, the Rev. Dr. Leifchild. 


PLEADING FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


Bowen down before thy throne, Her haunts of sin abound 
Beneath our country’s care, Where saints and prophets dwell, 

Thy goodness, and her guilt, we own ; And vice with sanctity confound, 
Lord! hear our patriot prayer. And paradise with hell! 

We blush for Britain’s shame, Lord, is the time not yet? 
O’er Britain’s misery bleed ; Hath prayer no power'on high ? 

Holy her nation but in name, Where interceding saints are met, 
A favoured, faithless seed. Must dying sinners—die ? 

The remnant thou hast left, Oh! while we importune 
Thy chosen witness-band, The soul-converting grace, 

In sackcloth, as of joy bereft, Let all our kindreds wail, and soon 
Go sighing through her land. Let all the people praise. 


For him, their crimes have slain, 
Mourn every house apart ; 

Then burst the hallelujah-strain, 
As from a nation’s heart ! 


THE GOSPEL FEAST. 


Can we the Gospel feast partake, 
And in its ceiled houses dwell, 
Nor feel a Christian bosom ache 
For thousands, sinking blind to hell ? 


See, where on every side they fall ; 
The hamlet, with its field of dead ; 
Those silent graves! how drear the call 
That issues from the dusty bed. 


There, sires and sons of many a race 
Their solemn rest together keep ; 

But who spelt out the word of grace ? 
Who woke from nature’s heathen sleep ? 


Oh! let not peace our spirits know, 
Nor Gospel privilege enjoy, 

Till hand to hand we meet the foe, 
And save, whom Satan would destroy. 


’ 


Thou who hast said, “ All souls are mine ;’ 
Thou, who the price for all hast paid ; 

Thou, who on thickest night canst shine, 
Almighty God! our efforts aid. 


Thy word the Christian toil directs, 
Thy grace the needed blessing yields, 

Strong in thy strength, our faith expects 

Abundant sheaves from British fields. 
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REVIEWS. 
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1. The Great Commission ; or, the Christian Church constituted and 
charged to convey the Gospel to the World. By the Rev. John Harris, 
D.D., President of Cheshunt College, Author of ** Mammon,” “ The 
Great Teacher,” §&c. London: Ward & Co. 

2. Missions : Their Authority, Scope, and Encouragement. An Essay ; 
to which the Second Prize, proposed by a recent association in Scot- 
land, was adjudged. By the Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, Minis- 
ter of Belgrave Chapel, Leeds. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

3. The Jubilee of the World ; an Essay on Christian Missions to the 
Heathen. By the Rev. John Macfarlane, Minister of Collessie, Fife- 
shire. Published at the recommendation of Four of the Adjudicators 
of the Missionary Prize Essays, and under the sanction of the Com- 
mittee. Glasgow: Collins. 


As a set-off to all that is portentous and threatening in the religious 
and ecclesiastical horizon, we turn to the missionary character which 
the Protestant churches every where are beginning to exhibit, and to 
the wonderful success and extending prospects of the missionary 
enterprize. Satan is falling as lightning from heaven, and as his 
disastrous lustre must shine somewhere, we are not surprised to behold 
it in the Puseyism of Oxford, and in the pulpits of a church which 
owes its alliance with the state, and all the spiritual wickedness which 
it derives from that alliance, to his special contrivance and agency. 
But our attention is diverted from the god of this world and the 
hierarchies of his creation, to a spectacle of another order, and most 
cheering and animating to contemplate—the missionary “ angel flying 
in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people.” 

Events and circumstances, auspicious and adverse, concurrent ain 
discordant, but all bearing upon the great point, the evangelization of 
mankind, have, for the last forty years, been stirring up the church of 
Christ, awakening and calling forth her dormant energies, till she has 
pledged herself, through all her various sections and denominations, to 
espouse the missionary cause as the object of her paramount and per- 
petual solicitude ; which, as to direct instrumentality, she regards as so 
exclusively her own, that she cannot share it with the governments of 
this world, from whom all that she desires is, that they will protect 
and defend her in the prosecution of her godlike enterprize. 

The history of the church will painfully account for her early aban- 
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donment of the missionary spirit, and her substitution of worldly policy 
and power in its place. Its return after so long a period of extinction 
was little less than a moral miracle. Dead and buried for centuries, 
the work of disinterment was slow, and the process of resuscitation was 
far more tedious, exhibiting an occasional spasmodic indication of life, 
but chilling and stiffening again into the cold rigidity of death—its revival 
appeared utterly hopeless. There was the church; but where was 
Christianity ? where the zeal that, kindled at the altar of personal reli- 
gion, burned with imextinguishable fervour for the salvation of the 
world? The Protestant Reformers had too much on their hands to 
think of any sphere of operation beyond the limits of Europe. Their 
specific enemy stood before them in the gigantic form of “ the man of 
sin,” and their mightiest energies were directed against him. Idolatry 
and the far off heathen were out of their reach,—and scarcely within 
the verge of their contemplation. Their glorious warfare proved, how- 
ever, that the aggressive power of Christianity was unabated,—that 
when she took possession of human hearts, and swayed them by her 
spiritual and Divine influence, they became zealous for the truth, and 
were ready to sacrifice life itself in its defence. The missionary enter- 
prize, which is the glory of the present age, sprung out of the Refor- 
mation of the last century, which commenced in the Church of Eng- 
land, only to experience the persecution of her bishops and clergy, and 
to be driven from her pale. Oxford, that cherishes the scions of 
Puseyism as among the most beloved of her children, expelled the pray- 
ing students who were destined to revive religion, and to create a spirit 
which at length took the form of missions, and glowed in the bosoms 
of apostolic men, who counted not their lives dear unto themselves, so 
that they might preach the unsearchable riches of Christ among the 
heathen. The London Missionary Society was the fruit of this spirit, 
and in its very constitution exhibits the most striking features of its 
parentage. Missionaries belonging to distinct and separate Christian 
communities, were in the field much earlier. But the honour was 
reserved for this society to rise, and stamp the missionary character 
upon the Christianity of Britain and America ; to mark the commence- 
ment of the missionary era ; to stand out in bold relief, a catholic asso- 
ciation composed of the ministers and members of different churches, 
drawing to itself, as to a centre, all the liberal evangelicism which was 
in existence at the time when it was established. Things have since 
that period undergone various and important changes. The funda- 
mental principle to which we have alluded, which brought evangelical 
Christians of all denominations to rally round the standard of the 
London Missionary Society,—has become little more than its memorial 
before God, that it was the first grand concentrating institution which 
brought together the churches of Britain, to baptize them with that 
missionary spirit, which now separately animates so many kindred 
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institutions, bearing the names of their respective churches and com- 
munions. 

Yet is the church, we speak of Christians in the aggregate, who are 
united in different fellowships as believers, very far from being in the 
apostolic sense of the term, missionary. Her resources are not conse- 
crated to this object. When the whole machinery which she has the 
power of putting into energetic motion shall be called forth, instinct 
with spiritual life, and brought to bear upon the idolatry and guilt of 
the world, she will be entitled to this high character, and not till then. 
How many devout and fervent spirits are praying for this as the con- 
summation which-alone can satisfy them. With Christians of this 
stamp originated the arrangements which led to the production of the 
works before us. Members of the Church of Scotland, but sustaining 
a nearer relation to the church of the first-born whose names are written 
in heaven—these excellent men devised liberal things; and with the 
view of infusing fresh spirit into the benevolent exertions of the Chris- 
tian church at large, in the speedier evangelization of the world, by 
inviting a “ friendly competition” of talent and piety in the production 
of a work less ephemeral than “the many excellent sermons, tracts, 
and pamphlets, which during the last forty years have appeared on the 
subject of missions to the heathen, they offered, some three years ago, 
a prize of two hundred guineas for the best, and another prize of fifty 
guineas for the second best, Essay on the Duty, Privilege and Encou- 
ragement of Christians to send the Gospel of Salvation to the unen- 
lightened nations of the Earth.” This brought forty-two competitors 
into the field—and the task of adjudicating the prizes devolved on five 
ministers, selected, no doubt, with the best intentions in the world, 
and each endowed with the requisite intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions, but owing to their very different position in relation to any work 
involving questions of ecclesiastical duty and discipline, most unlikely 
to arrive at unanimity in their decision—if even it were in their power 
to come to any decision at all. The selection, we are told, was based 
on a principle of honourable liberality, and consisted of a clergyman 
from each of the churches of England and Scotland, the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, the President of the Baptist College, Bristol, 
and an eminent Independent Professor of Theology. No wonder that 
three years elapsed before even a majority could be brought to agree, 
and that after their agreement, it remained that some one of the body 
should require to be appeased—by the addition of the pet essay which 
he had singled out as the best, though four of his compeers preferred 
the two which were afterwards declared to have obtained the prizes. 
So that instead of two, we have, in fact, three Prize Essays on Missions, 
two having obtained the award of four adjudicators, out of the five— 
the third having been preferred to the two former by one only of the 
five ; yet, strangely enough, sent forth into the world with the recom- 
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mendatory signatures of four, the name of the Rev. Henry Melvill 
having been withheld, probably on the ground of good faith and good 
feeling. In the adjudicators’ Prefatory Notice to Dr. Harris’s work, 
we learn that the third essay is published ‘with the generous concur- 
rence of the two successful competitors, and with the recommendation 
of such of the adjudicators as felt themselves at liberty to give it.” 

This must have surprised and gratified Mr. Macfarlane, who tells us 
in his preface, that when he gave his manuscript “into the hands of 
the adjudicators, he intimated his sense of the utter inadequacy of his 
work, and his sincere hope that others might be forthcoming on the 
occasion, greatly entitled to a preference, and more worthy of the noble 
theme.” His sincere hope in this respect has been realized, and yet, 
notwithstanding “his sense of the utter inadequacy of his work,” he 
has placed it beside his successful competitors’. This is all we know 
of the history of an adjudication, which, impeded by difficulties all but 
insuperable, has, with the concurrence of four of the five adjudicators, 
caused to be published three works of various merit, but all of superior 
excellence, instead of two, upon which alone they could legitimately 
pronounce their award. We do not know that the public have any 
reason to complain of this, if the parties especially interested are 
satisfied. 

The adjudicators have determined the comparative claims of these 
essays by the order in which they have placed them; and we have 
only to express our perfect acquiescence in their decision. They have 
excellencies in common ; while each one has its peculiar and distin- 
guishing qualities. There is a certain class of minds, in the proportion 
of one to five thousand perhaps, that might give the palm to Mr. 
Macfarlane’s ‘‘ Jubilee of the World.” Mr. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Missions” 
among many will be underrated, but by a greater number it will be 
pronounced only inferior in some comparatively unimportant points to 
Dr. Harris’s “Great Commission,” the transcendant superiority of 
which will be acknowledged by a large majority of readers. Indeed, 
no work that we have yet seen at all approaches it in the compre- 
hensiveness and perspicuity of its arrangement. We do not think the 
commendation of a contemporary critic at all extravagant, when speak- 
ing of Dr. Harris’s work he says :—“ There is a remarkable complete- 
ness about it. It is so comprehensive, that nothing seems to have 
been omitted; and yet such is the unity preserved, that with all the 
variety of thought and illustration introduced, every thing bears upon 
the single subject which was to be enforced. An intimate connexion 
and dependence is maintained throughout, and each successive chapter 
increases the impression on the reader’s mind, until in the end, it is 
completely at the will of the accomplished essayist.” 

When we read the following in the pages of another contemporary, 
and before we had perused the “ Great Commission,’ we were ready to 
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think that the writer’s encomiums had proceeded from a too generous 
partiality, and that he had been carried away by his feelings; but 
long before we had got through the work, “Saul also was among the 
prophets ;” and we resolved to transcribe the short paragraph, and 
adopt it as conveying precisely our own views and sentiments :—“ It 
is a magnificent production. Comprehensive in plan, admirable in 
arrangement, elegant in diction, happy in illustration, cogent and 
conclusive in reasoning, and powerful in appeal. It is a volume which 
the church of Christ, if true to her interests, and faithful to the 
responsibilities of her high vocation, never must, never can, willingly 
let die. It is an honour to our country, a boon to our churches, a 
blessing to the world.” That it is not faultless, is only saying that it 
is a human production. It may be in some parts a little too much 
elaborated, in others there may be a redundancy of illustration, and 
now and then a returning again to a topic which had been, sufficiently 
treated before. But there are spots on the sun—they do not even 
amount to blemishes, except such as are said to heighten beauty. 

We cannot afford space for an analysis of this admirable perform- 
ance, because it would impose upon us the task of doing the same 
with the other two essays. We can only earnestly intreat our readers 
to obtain the book, and enrich our pages with a citation, which is 
highly instructive for its matter, and a fair specimen of the writer’s 
didactic style and manner :— 


“ The constitution of the Christian church supposes that every individual member 
is prepared to take his post as an agent for Christ. It does not allow the indolent 
to fold his arms and transfer his duty to another. It does not permit the fashionable 
professor to wait till Christian labour becomes genteel. It does not permit the 
wealthy to buy off his personal services by the bribe of large donations. It requires 
both his activity and his donations too. Whether it contains a man for every post 
or not, it is certain that it contains a post for every man; and hence the first inquiry 
which some Christian communities make of a newly admitted member is, ‘ What 
shall your post be 2” 


“Were the writer to be asked to what it was owing, chiefly, that the early 
triumphs of the Gospel were arrested ; how it was that Christian usefulness died out 
of the world, and piety out of the church? he would suggest, that it was to be 
ascribed principally to that master device of Satan, by which the Christian professor 
was led to suppose that he could do every thing by proxy; that there was an order 
of men on whom, for a certain consideration, he could devolve his duties both to 
God and man. Now this we hardly need remind the reader, is substantial popery. 
The very essence of that system consists in undertaking to exempt its votaries from 
their personal responsibility—in finding a price for every duty, and a discharge from 
every claim of personal accountableness. We pride ourselves, indeed, on our Pro- 
testantism; but if this representation of Popery be correct, it is high time to inquire 
from how much of that enormous system we have been rescued. For just as much 
of it as still cleaves to us, by just so much are we effectually disabled from doing 
the first works, and emulating the first days of the Christian church. Now, judging 
from the first, we should say that the Reformation rescued us from only one half of 
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the evil, from that part which blinded men to a sense of their own personal concern 
jn the affairs of their own salvation. But while the Protestant wonders at the 
jnfatuation of the Papist, in imagining that any thing can exempt him from the 
necessity of personal diligence in seeking his own salvation, are not we the objects of 
equal wonder, in acting so generally as if we thought any thing could exempt us 
from the duty of personal activity in seeking the salvation of others? If the one is 
essential Popery, equally so in spirit is the other also. Glorious, therefore, as the 
Reformation was for the church, in rescuing its members from the grasp of a spiritual 
despotism, and making each one feel the necessity of personal faith and personal 
holiness, as glorious will that reformation be for the world, which shall complete the 
work of deliverance, by rescuing them also from the grasp of selfishness, and making 
each one feel his accountability to God for personal activity in the work of human 
salvation.”—pp. 413—415. 


Nor can we omit the following, which is still more characteristic of 
the author :— 


“ When a gfeat experiment is to be tried in natural philosophy, the preparation of 
the apparatus to be employed will often occupy a longer time than the experiment 
tself. The uninitiated spectator is surprised at the patient and laborious anxiety 
evinced by the experimenter, to bring his instruments into a state of working per- 
fection. But well he knows from many a previous failure, that the presence of 2 
single particle of matter foreign to the experiment, is often sufficient to vitiate the 
whole process. Christ proposes the great moral process of drawing the world to 
himself ; the Christian church is the apparatus to be employed ; and worldly selfish- 
ness or sin the object to be operated on. Do we not see the vital importance that not 
a particle of the thing to be destroyed should adhere to the instrument employed to 
destroy it? Do we not see the nature of the fitness we need—perfect contrast to 
the world? and that this fitness is indispensable to success ? Oh! for such an instru- 
mentality! We ask not that it should consist at first of many Christians—their 
success would not depend on their number—but of men penetrated, possessed with 
the conviction that Christian consistency and entire devotedness to the world’s 
recovery, are one and the same thing ; that without such intense devotedness to that 
one object nothing morally great has ever been achieved; men who feel that they are 
not their own as intensely as if their persons were marked and sprinkled with the 
blood of Christ ; and who in the spirit of that self-consecration should resolve that, 
by God’s help, the world should feel their influence before they die. Oh! for 
such an instrumentality! the church should be converted and the world too.”— 


pp. 407, 408, 


What our opinion of Mr. Hamilton is as a powerful and eloquent 
writer, we have recently put upon record in our notice of his ‘‘ Nugee 
Literariz.”” In his “Missions” he has well sustained his reputation, 
and his pages glow with devout fervour as he pleads with an irresistible 
force of reasoning the cause of the perishing heathen. His essay fulfils 
the conditions of the proposers of the prize to the ‘letter ; it is only 
inferior to Dr. Harris’s ‘‘ Great Commission,” as it is less comprehen- 
sive in arrangement, and not so attractive to readers of every class. 
As an intellectual performance it stands on the same elevation as the 
«« Great Commission,” and the “ Martyr of Erromanga ;” certainly three 
of the most extraordinary works of the age. One passage, among 
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hundreds of equal beauty, in justice to Mr. Hamilton we quote, especially 
as it follows up the subject of the two citations from Dr. Harris :— 


“ What is the more lovely form of true piety has not been rarely debated. It has 
been supposed by many that the secluded, musing character should be preferred. 
They expend their praises upon religious quietism. To this, some by circumstances 
have been compelled. There was no range for usefulness around them. But when 
it is the choice, when the power of doing good is declined, because it may ruffle the 
tranquillity of the feelings, then does it seem a sensual and selfish thing. It isa 
contemplative dream. Like the lake-bird which seeks the stillest waters, lives to 
compose its snowy plumage, floats in its solitary calm, is wrapt in the reflection of its 
own beauty, and sings itself to death,—so this sentimentalism wastes life in soft 
indulgence and in admiration of its own shadow, its sphere safely circumscribed. Is 
this the piety of the Bible? Isit not a sickly excuse for the impatience of labour and 
dread of sacrifice? Were we appointed for no other ministry than to glide from the 
shrine to the cloister, and from the cloister to the shrine? Far different was the 
course of them who had ‘no rest in their spirit,’ who preached ‘ the Gospel with 
much contention,’ who ‘ bore in the body the marks of the Lord Jesus,’ who were 
‘in labours abundant and in deaths oft.’ If they ever enjoyed a cell, it was a prison. 
If ever they found a solitude, it was an exile. They roamed the earth ; empires were 
their highway, and to nations were their visits. But while we animadvert upon this 
passionless and voluptuous mysticism, let it not be imagined that true piety—the 
most energetic and practical, is deficient in its abstraction, its meditation, its scrutiny. 
It is of its very tendency thus to comport itself. The mount refreshes and strengthens 
it to mix with the multitude. If in these engagements any do ‘suffer loss,’ if their 
true piety be to some degree injured, we must be permitted to hold that there was 
an error in their mode of regarding them and presenting them ; and that in all other 
circumstances their religion would have declined. Nor can we conceive a better 
symptom of spiritual health, nor suggest a better course for securing it, than thus 
diligently to take part in all the transactions which respect the enlargement of the 
Saviour’s kingdom in the world. If the sounds of the hammer and axe be sometimes 
heard, they grow solemn in their deep echoes through the temple.” 


After this who would expect such a sentence as the following from 
the same pen—the one all music, and the other dissonance—“ It is 
more than an imagination, it is an autopsy.” 

Mr. Macfarlane’s ‘“ Jubilee of the World,” is written in a philoso- 
phical and Christian spirit, and embraces the whole subject as set forth 
by the original proposers of the two prizes. While we generally ap- 
prove of this supernumerary essay, and think it, upon the whole, well 
executed, some of the views and opinions which it advocates are not 
at all in accordance with our own. The chapter on union in the 
missionary work, broadly maintains the principle of a national church, 
and the duty of Christian governments to suppress where they have the 
power, all false religions, and to diffuse Christianity. 

The idea of a Christian government and a Christian nation employ- 
ing civil power, and the sanctions of the state, instead of the moral and 
voluntary agency of the church of Christ, or in connexion with it, in 
suppressing an erroneous faith and extending that which is true, has 
no support from the New Testament—is utterly opposed to the genius 
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of Christianity, and is an infringement of human right and Christian 
liberty. The state will never diffuse any form of Christianity but that 
assumed by the dominant church, and which is in alliance with itself. 
Every such attempt is nothing less than a persecuting injustice which 
asks all other churches to sustain and extend its own. 

While these are our sentiments, we go with Mr. Macfarlane the 
whole length of denouncing, as impious, the encouragement given to 
the grossest and most revolting forms of idolatry in India by the British 
government. It is one thing not to interfere with a prevalent super- 
stition, and quite another to derive pecuniary profit from its continuance, 
and to afford it visible and efficient patronage. 

On this subject we quote from “ The Jubilee of the World :”— 


“It was no unreasonable expectation at least, entertained by the Christian people 
of England, that the British government should abstain from being accessary to the 
encouragement and support of idolatry. Whatever apologies might be urged in 
extenuation of neutrality, in reference to the existing superstitions of India, a Chris- 
tian people were not only entitled, but bound to lift up a loud and indignant remon- 
strance against the glaring enormity of public countenance being given to the mon- 
strous and debasing rites of Pagan and Mahometan worship.” ....“ Was not the 
ratifying, by public authority, of the impure ceremonies of the Hindoos, was not the 
participating in their processions and nocturnal revelries, and in the unholy gains 
levied upon their senseless and wasting pilgrimages,—was not the invoking of their 
Gods at the commencement of an official correspondence, and the regulations, by our 
supervision, of the revenues and endowments of their pagodas and mosques,—was not 
the dignifying of their idolatrous festivals, by the pomp and parade of military 
honours, the employing of their Brahmins to pray for rain and the favourable influ- 
ences of the seasons,—was not such procedure as this—but too clearly chargeable 
upon the authorized functionaries of a professingly Christian government—not only 
to outrage the feelings, and wound the consciences of British subjects, in every 
department of the public service, but to induce in the minds of the natives a fatal con- 
fidence and complacency in their unholy and degrading superstitions ? Was it not as 
if the sons of Christian Britain, assuming to themselves the very office of the priest- 
hood of idolators, had been anxious, like the votaries of Moloch of old, to make an 
auspicious smile, to brighten the features of their victim, while casting him into the 
burning, brazen arms of their devouring god.” 

In conclusion—we must revert to the two successful essays. They 
are both first-rate performances, and reflect high honour upon the indi- 
vidual writers, upon the section of the Christian church to which they 
belong, and upon their dissenting alma mater. It is surely creditable 
to the Hoxton-Highbury College, that four gentlemen educated within 
its walls have carried away prizes for the best essays on given subjects, 
from a host of competitors—many of them clergymen—and some of 
no mean standing in literature. 
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The Theology of the Early Christian Church, exhibited in Quotations 
Srom the Writers of the First Three Centuries. By James Bennett, 
D.D. The Congregational Lecture for 1841. Eighth Series. 8vo. 
London: Jackson & Walford. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


In resuming our observations on this able volume, we must first 
glance at some of the opinions respecting the early members of 
the Christian family, industriously circulated by Catholic writers in 
the Church of England. There cannot be a falser representation 
than that contrast which is drawn between the ancients and the 
moderns, to the disadvantage of the latter. The comparison is said to 
be as that of unity to disunion, vestal purity to licentious habits, 
burnished gold to the miry clay, a calm clear current of living water, 
like the “‘sea of glass,” to the troubled estuary rolled backward and 
forward by the varying tide of human opinion, and rendered brackish 
and turbid by continued contact with the bitter and polluted streams 
of this world. Did we like to turn scavengers, we could rake together, 
during the first five centuries, confining the operation to Asia Minor 
alone, an amount of immorality, false doctrine, heresy, and schism, 
among its Christian population, far exceeding what could be collected 
during a similar period, dating back from the present, in our own 
country. Neither can there be a more unfounded position than that 
which is held by the same parties respecting the relation between the 
apostles and the fathers. A man is supposed to make a will, to 
explain the testament to his children previous to his decease, after 
which the testimony of those children concerning the meaning of the 
document is pronounced valid and binding. This is a hypothetical 
case, brought forward to illustrate the connexion assumed between the 
apostles and their successors, and the light in which we are now to 
view the consentaneous opinions of the latter. The former are the 
will-makers, the latter the will-interpreters, having received by tradi- 
tion the apostolic mind upon the apostolic documents.* Prodigious 
fools must we be thought by the proposers of this illustration, or blind- 
ness of eye must have happened unto them, for obviously the analogy 
of human practice is completely against it, the evidence of children 
in the circumstances here supposed altogether depending for its value 
upon its agreement with the letter of the testament. The hypothesis 
has nothing to support it in Scripture, or in the writings of the pri- 
mitive age. It is at variance with the teaching of both. That the 
apostles sent epistles to the churches, we know; but that they pri- 
vately communicated the sense in which these legacies were to be 
understood, is an assumption, and in the nature of things a false one. 
Where is an intimation of it to be gathered from them? Where does 
Paul, or Peter, or James, throw out the idea of having given verbal 





* The above is Dr. Pusey’s argument, in his Preface to Augustine’s Confessions. 
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expositions of their written words? Why, in fact, leave written wills 
at all, if their own oral interpretations were necessary for their com- 
prehension? Let us analyse the hypothesis, and it amounts to this, 
that the apostles, aided by Divine inspiration, either could not write 
intelligible documents; or would not do so, being dishonest men, 
imbued with a deceiving spirit, writing one thing and meaning another. 
The church, puffing itself off as solely gifted with the faculty and right 
of expounding Scripture, has sadly blundered in not contriving to keep 
the apostles’ wills in Doctors’ Commons, never to be seen but by its 
own consecrated clerks; or in not finding some plausible pretext for 
maintaining the knowledge of Greek, to be confined, like ministerial 
grace, to persons in the succession. It might then have met with 
some success in the attempt to gull us with the idea of its exclusive 
competency, to make clear what such simple witlings and bungling 
scribes as the inspired writers could only obscurely express. But 
access to the documents proves this claim to be an insolent libel upon 
their authors—the dream of impiety and pride. The epistles are 
widely removed from the special pleading, dubious hesitancy, inu- 
endoes, and half-uttered sentiments of No. 90. Their style is neither 
ornate nor involved, nor is their language reserved and equivocal, upon 
the verities important to human salvation. They are the plain addresses 
of honest men to persons capable of understanding them, through a 
simple conversance with the terms employed. One such testimony as 
the following, meant for a company of laics at Corinth, and perhaps 
including humble women like Phebe living on the Saronic gulf, annihi- 
lates the arrogant pretensions of any priesthood to be the sole expo- 
nents of the apostolic mind :—‘Qs dpovipos Aéyw" xpware ipeis, 6 hnye: 
‘* T speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

In addition, however, to being the authorized interpreters of the 
apostles’ wills, the fathers are set up as appending codicils, having 
received doctrines not inserted in the written testaments, but which 
are nevertheless to be regarded as component parts of the sacred 
legacy of inspiration, through a presumed oral descent from the 
inspired ministers of truth. We have no option but to treat this 
theory as equally flimsy and pernicious—a superficial human conceit, 
and an instance of the working of Satan, whose coming is with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness—for, besides being irrational in 
itself, without the slightest evidence in Scripture, and without support 
from the best informed writers of Christian antiquity, it is a facile 
instrument for clothing cunningly devised fables with the aspect of 
Divine verities. Every historian knows, how dark and uncertain is his 
course, when he has to depend upon tradition for a nation’s history— 
how facts handed down by word of mouth become so encrusted with 
the inventions of the tellers as to lose all their original features—how 
the true is overlaid with the false in verbal relations, but a short period 
after the date of their circulation, rendering it difficult, if not impos- 
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sible, to discover the nucleus of reality through the thick coating of 
added fiction. Is it to be believed, then, that the God of wisdom, 
whose work is perfect, would commit any important article of faith 
and practice to such a treacherous vehicle as oral transmission, more 
uncertain than the fickle wind, to whose breath the sybil cast her pro- 
phetic leaves? Is it conceivable that the God of truth, hating the 
semblance of a lie, would expose any of his communications to the 
certain risk of defilement and perversion, without any means of our 
drawing a line of distinction between the pure metal and the alloy? 
If it was in sober earnestness that the Saviour condemned the tradi- 
tions of the Jews, and not in solemn mockery, it is monstrous to suppose 
his spirit patronising, and his apostles employing an engine so vilely 
abused, and one from which, while human nature remains infirm, 
abuse is inseparable. But let us admit, for the sake of argument, that 
a revelation supplemental to the written one descended to the fathers, 
the question will then occur, how is it to be discovered, abounding as 
they do with grave errors and manifest heresies?’ The vaunted canon 
of Vincentius, guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus—what has 
always been received, every where, and by the whole church—will not 
help us to detect the standard of faith. It fails in what we know to 
be Scripture truths; such as the observance of the ancient Sabbath 
being superseded by the Lord’s-day, and the doctrine of the Triune 
Godhead ; for a considerable number of the early Christians, during a 
considerable interval, observed both the seventh day and the first, while 
the existence of a large body of Arians in the fourth century proves 
the doctrine of the Trinity not to have been adopted, semper, ubique, 
et ab omnibus. The Romanists apply the rule to masses, purgatory, 
and image-worship ; but the ‘“ every where and by all” is only true of 
the western church, the easterns being iconoclasts ; while the “ always” 
is false altogether beyond the commencement of the middle ages; yet, 
of all traditionary rites and doctrines, these are the articles which come 
the nearest to the canon of the monk of Lerins. We are conscious, 
however, of something like trifling in arguing against the idea of a 
revelation descending from the apostles independent of that conveyed 
in their written documents. The proposition is as insulting to the 
intelligence of men as to the wisdom of God, and the authority of holy 
writ, for not the shadow of an argument can be adduced in its behalf, 
appealing either to our reason, or to our obligation to receive whatever 
Scripture teaches. It has no basis but the shifting sands of ecclesi- 
astical dogmatism. The sole proof offered in its support is, that such 
has been the opinion of the church of Rome for some ages, and that 
such is now the sentiment which many in the church of England have 
found it convenient to embrace. So would we have it, is all that can 
be said by its advocates in its favour ; and the reason why they would 
have it so, is transparent enough. There were awful attributes claimed 
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by the priesthood in ages past, and unhesitatingly assigned to them by 
the people. There was the power of calling from the four winds the 
gales of heavenly life at will; of pouring forth saving grace in sacra- 
ments; of granting sure warrantry of bliss to submissive sinners 
through absolution; and of taming refractory offenders by holding 
out the prospect of a damnatory fate through excommunication. These 
means of gratifying clerical ambition, and of procuring popular subjec- 
tion, are gloated over and sighed for by modern churchmen; and 
hence the contrivance of another gospel out of the fathers is resorted 
to, in order to establish some claim to be regarded with similar honour 
and awe. Thus the unscrupulous, who have a purpose to serve, are 
prone to act. They are ever on the look out for pleas which will 
excuse or sanction the practices that are pleasing to a proud or a 
Vicious inclination, in order to justify themselves before men, and 
pacify their own conscience. The keeper of a mistress would fain 
deem her a lawful bride, and have her thought so by others. 

We must denounce the notion of a traditionary revelation apart from 
the Scriptures, and call upon our readers ta do so likewise. It isa 
grave affront offered to the integrity of truth, to the Majesty of Heaven, 
its author; and a strong delusion, which no mind can entertain, with- 
out the influence of the Divine record upon it being weakened, or com- 
pletely repelled from it. We know what followed in the Jewish church, 
when another authority, independent of that of Moses and the prophets, 
was elevated to a proper parity with it. The human law gradually 
supplanted the Divine in its hold upon the Jewish mind, until abject 
homage was paid to novelties which opposed the commandments of 
God, and stripped all sacred institutions of the spirit which alone ren- 
dered them valuable. There was the temple remaining in the time 
of Christ, in its pomp and splendour, with its fanes glittering in the 
sunbeams. It had still its high-priest, an array of inferior officers, and 
outward worship at the time of the morning and evening sacrifice. 
Its gate was called Beautiful. But a voice, more awful in its meaning 
than the loudest thunder in its tone, proclaimed the moral worthless- 
ness of the pageants of which it was the scene, through the people 
having made void the spirit of the law by their traditions—“ Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate!” The same curse fell upon the 
church of Christ through departing from the one standard of truth, 
the written canon of faith—follies, mummeries, and superstitions multi- 
plied, and scriptural religion in its spirit and practice perished. These 
are the facts of history—the events of the world—and, in the nervous 
language of Tertullian, we may call them God’s arguments, to which 
we do well that we take heed, as warnings of the danger of pursuing 
a parallel course. When from certain principles, in past ages, certain 
consequences have followed, it is folly to expect, by a triumph of hope 
over experience, of imagination over philosophy, a different result now, 
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if the same principles are adopted. And are there not undoubted 
developments in the church of England of the grand heresy of the 
Jews and Romanists? What is merging the doctrine of the atonement, 
and reserve in the communication of religious knowledge, but practical 
infidelity to the written word? What, again, are the topics set forth 
as of prime importance, by those who blink the atonement, and shun 
to declare the whole counsel of God? They are not. those which the 
man of Nazareth taught in the synagogues, and along the highways of 
Judea—not those which Paul went round about from Jerusalem to 
Illyricum, and was in perils in the wilderness, and in perils in the sea, 
to preach. There is the apostolic suecession—the divine right of epis- 
copacy—the virtue of water from the font sprinkled by an authorised 
dispenser of the element—the mystery with which bread and wine 
become invested, and the efficacy inherent in them when consecrated 
by official lips. These are the mighty themes upon which the men to 
whom we refer are haranguing, not a note concerning which is sounded 
in the Scriptures. The Bible is thus made of none effect, by the 
truths which it reveals, and upon which it insists with so much 
earnestness, being withdrawn from the contemplation of the people, 
and their place supplied with doctrines it wots not of. We attribute 
this procedure simply to the blinding influence of self-will, else the 
head and front of the offending has on it a moral guilt of the deepest 
dye, for to place the human before the Divine must then be regarded 
as a sheer denial of the faith by men whose profession of it is hypo- 
crisy, while the proposed concealment of the atonement must be dealt 
with as a reverberation of the ancient cry, “Away with him! away 
with him!” But we have more to do with the system itself, and with 
its working, than with the motives of its abettors. It discards the 
bread of life, for that which is not bread, and satisfieth not. It 
destroys the vital essence of Christianity, and reduces it to a mere 
affair of outward ceremony. It substitutes well-managed spectacles, 
imposing to the eye, for the enduring word operating upon the heart 
through the secret and silent inspiration of the Spirit. It leaves the 
mind without solid peace and spiritual culture, to feed the imagination 
with religious pomps. It turns away the attention from the means by 
which the soul may be saved, and fixes it upon rites which, at best, 
ean only gratify the senses, and silence conscience. In the economy 
of the Christian covenant, the truth as it is in Jesus is the saving 
instrument ; according to the scheme of churchmen, salvation is the 
offspring of ceremonial observance. In the Scriptures, a faithful mani- 
festation of the truth is sanctified by promises of grace; but for the 
proud and luxurious exhibition—the gay materials of a show—costly 
vestments, flambeaux, bells, censers, and incense—where is the promise 
of a blessing registered? These things have no life-giving energy in 
themselves ; and when there is no ordinance of heaven to clothe them 
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with efficacy, what are they, but useless burdens, or intercepting bar- 
riers, between the mind and the things that do belong unto its peace ? 
There may be strong impressions produced by the formalities of an 
altar-service, and, being produced in the name of religion, they are apt 
to be mistaken for it, yet the scenic representation can never of itself 
suggest those tangible and enduring thoughts to the moral man which 
its case demands, nor excite any higher class of emotions than those 
which the Athenians might feel in the temple of Minerva on her 
gorgeous festivals. We cannot, then, prophesy smooth things as to 
the practical tendency of the movement at present going on in the 
Episcopal church. Its triumph over evangelicalism, if it is destined 
to have one, will not be the triumph of sound piety, but its fall—its 
inevitable consequence is indicated by the proverb, ‘‘ Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

Hitherto, we have made no allusion to the machinery employed to 
overcome the plain antagonism, between the traditionary doctrines of 
the church, and the sense of Scripture. There is nothing more im- 
portaht in the controversy to be noticed than this point. We earnestly 
invite attention to it. It is well known, that the old idolators of the 
world had their pi@0, or sacred books, consisting of fables, either 
indecent or ridiculous, which were supposed to contain wisdom in a 
latent state, the literal meaning being a veil shrouding it from the 
vulgar gaze, but lifted up to those who went through probationary 
ceremonies, called initiation into the mysteries. From the religion of 
the ancients, the notion passed into the domains of philosophy. Plato 
proclaimed an inner meaning hidden under the outward form. The 
Aristotelians had their exoteric, or outer, and esoteric, or inner, doc- 
trines. The dogmas of Pythagoras were put forth as susceptible of 
two sorts of interpretations; one for those who mingled in the affairs 
of life, and another for the retired contemplatist. In fact, there was 
no tenet then more favoured, than that of secret doctrines lying buried 
in the heart of verbal announcements, only to be detected by the intel- 
lectual eye of the sage, another meaning appearing upon the surface to 
the multitude. Augustine, referring to his boyish days, speaks of a 
veil drawn over the grammar-school to which he went*—a curtain 
pendant between the vestibule or proscholium, and the school itself, 
intended to denote the mysteries concealed from the gaze of the 
uninitiated. The attempt was made by Philo to fuse Judaism and 
Platonism ; and early in the history of the church, the philosophical 
spirit of the age was amalgamated with Christianity. This was the 
work of those who had been educated in the pagan schools of philo- 
sophy, intended to conciliate the more learned of the heathen. One 





* “ At enim vela pendent liminibus grammaticarum scholarum.” Confes. lib. i 
ec. 13. 
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of the first steps taken, was to attribute double meanings to the Bible 
—exoteric and esoteric doctrines—the outer being open to popular 
apprehension, the inner being reserved for the priesthood. This gave 
rise to gross perversions of Divine truth, similar to Clement’s discovery 
of the atonement in the scarlet thread which Rahab hung out of her 
window, and Irenzeus’s deduction of the Trinity out of the three spies 
who entered Canaan. In addition to the plain meaning of the written 
word, the penetrating look of the philosophising commentator saw 
something recondite beyond the external sense, wrapped up in it as in 
a dark saying; he pierced through the shell of what was apparent to 
the ordinary Christian, and reached the kernel of occult truth; and 
obviously he had only to take up a passage at random, to cast it into 
the retort of an enterprising and imaginative mind, in order for it to 
yield the subtle drop of gnostical wisdom that might be wanted. 
Thankful we have long been, that the race of deep preachers among us 
is nearly extinct—the seers of the second sight—men who could extract 
butter and honey out of the rocky region of Jewish genealogies—dis- 
cover the twelve apostles and seventy disciples in the twelve wells and 
threescore and ten palm-trees of Elim—and expatiate by the hour upon 
the profundities expressed by the dove’s eyes of the bride in the 
Canticles. But divines on the banks of the Isis have revived the 
theory of occultation with reference to revealed truth, first invented 
perhaps by the priests of Egypt, and applied to the fabulous history 
of Isis and Osiris. The “first blush of Scripture” is no expression 
of ours, but in use to discriminate its apparent from its real meaning. 
It is confessed, that there are principles and practices which the first 
and obvious meaning of the Bible condemns, but which, nevertheless, 
may be maintained to be right against the letter of the record, and for 
which the whole clan are prepared to plead ‘‘ with the eloquence of a 
hundred tongues.” We are told that “some Catholic verities are 
impressed upon the surface,” such as ‘‘ justification by works, bap- 
tismal regeneration, the sacred presence in the eucharist, the oneness 
of the visible church, and the primacy of St. Peter ;’’ while others, the 
New Testament “‘ appears remarkably to discredit,” though involved in 
the depth of its meaning, such as “the religious veneration of St. 
Mary,”’ and the “ritual and ceremonial system of the church.” It is 
admitted, that the primd facie evidence of the New Testament is 
‘* strongly anti-formal,” that it is “‘ anti-formalistic in every page with 
even clamorous earnestness ;’’ yet this, we are to believe, is not its real 
meaning, a testimony in favour of complicated ceremonies lying under 
the outward appearance, very plain to the eagle eye of a churchman, 
though properly hidden from the profane world, whose province is to 
walk by faith, not by sight! This is the device adopted to reconcile 
traditionary doctrines with the Scriptures, and, granting its validity, 
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there is not a vile imposture upon the face of the earth, but what may 
have the shield of sacred writ thrown over it. We should insult the 
understanding of the reader, and degrade our own, by proceeding to 
argue against this idea. Its exhibition is its condemnation. It makes 
revelation a misnomer. It renders its announcements more doubtful 
than the Delphic oracles. The ancients accounted the responses of 
Apollo the most perspicuous, yet he was proverbially denominated 
Aofias, or crooked, because of his ambiguity; and the remark occurs 
in Plutarch in relation to him, dire Aéyee dvr Kpimret GhAG onpdawe, “ he 
neither declares nor conceals, but hints.” But the sayings of the 
Bible, according to the theory before us, are still more crooked than 
those of the heathen god. The book is not only an occultation, but 
a misdirection. It reserves truth, and proposes error. It shrouds the 
good and the right way from the vulgar gaze, and points to a false and 
evil one. Admit the hypothesis, and the unavoidable corollary will be, 
that the only inspiration which the Scriptures can claim, is that of the 
father of lies, not that of the God of heaven !* 

Such are some of the opinions now in course of circulation around 
us, under the sanction of men of name, and in the most inviting forms. 
We have again called attention to them, lest any within the sphere 
of our influence should unsuspectingly imbibe the subtle poison. 
Besides being openly administered in sermons from the pulpit, and in 
pamphlets grim with references, a more stealthy, attractive, and there- 
fore dangerous process of infusion is employed in such productions as 
the Siege of Lichfield, the Forest of Arden, Rutilius and Lucius, and 
the poetry of Lord John Manners. 

If we have somewhat exceeded the limits to which a single article 
should be confined, the importance of the subject will perhaps be 
accepted as a sufficient apology. Our object has been, to remind the 
members of our denomination, that their incumbent duty in present 
circumstances, is to imitate the children of Isaachar, who, in a crisis 
of their nation’s history, had understanding of the times to know what 
Israel ought to do. If we honour the word of God, venerate its 
authority, receive it as supreme and all-sufficient, love our country, 





* The doctrine of occultation was chiefly in vogue among the philosophical Chris- 
tians of Alexandria. In the year 1833, Mr. Newman proclaimed his admiration of 
them in his work on the Arians of the fourth century. Another of their vicious 
principles of interpretation was the éuq:oAla, or equivocation, giving to a word any 
sense of which it is susceptible, without regard to the context. Thus the Septuagint 
version of Psalm xlix. 10, “ wise men (copods) die,” Clemens tortures into a prophecy 
of the destruction of the sect of the Sophists; and from the advice, Eccles. v. 2, 
“let thy words (fjuact) be few,” he wrings a caution for the grammarians to beware 
of verbs, phyara. An instance of similar equivocation we have in the construction 
now put upon Paul’s language, “ we have an altar,” by Mr. Newman’s party. 
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and are concerned for the eternal welfare of its population, we can only 
act in character with such professions, by being attentive to what- 
ever would infringe upon the former and peril the latter, and pre- 
pared, as far as in us lies, to engage in active endeavours to defeat the 
purpose. If others preach themselves, let us only the more boldly 
speak in the name of Jesus. If others hinge salvation upon church 
ceremonies, let us proclaim it the more strenuously to be by grace 
through faith. If others magnify the opinions of men as their rule, 
let us receive it as a monition to magnify the greater witness of God. 
If others would bring the mind from its earliest developments to its 
full maturity into vassalage to human dictation in religion, let us the 
more firmly cleave to the counsel of the Most High, and have his 
words in our heart, and teach them diligently unto our children. 
Wise advice, that of Jerome to Leta, respecting the education of her 
daughter :—“ Instead of jewels and silk, let her love the Holy Serip- 
tures, wherein no gold nor Babylonian embroideries, but a correct and 
beautiful variety of knowledge producing faith will present itself.” 
The plans of the supporters of the Anglo-Catholic Library, should rally 
us round our own cause of British Home Missions, as the appropriate 
antagonistic enterprise. Strongly also would we urge it upon all our 
friends, while regarding the Scriptures as supreme, and claiming it as 
a general right to judge of their meaning, to guard against the abuse 
of the right by a proud confidence in individual judgment, leading to 
an undue depreciation of human testimony. As far as we are con- 
cerned, our faith shall not stand in the wisdom of men, yet neither 
shall it be chargeable with a contemptuous refusal to hearken patiently 
to its voice. We will not sit hoodwinked at the feet of any man as 
our master to be slavishly obeyed, but, conscious of our fallibility, we 
will give willing audience to all men, in the hope of being taught the 
way of truth more perfectly. These, in fact, are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the narrow strait in which, in an hour of storm, we 
are sailing—-servility on the one hand, self-sufficiency on the other. 
The safe and right way for us to steer is, midway between both. 
If a blind submission to human opinion will degrade a man into 
a tame brute, a conceited independence of it will make him wild as 
Ishmael ! 
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CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On the importation from America, of a few copies of Professor Hitchcock’s “ Wreath 
for the Tomb—An Essay and a Sermon, on the Lessons Taught by Sickness—With 
Extracts from Eminent Authors on Death and Eternity,” we took an early opportu- 
nity of pronouncing it a little volume of extraordinary value. It gives us, therefore, 
much pleasure to announce a new and more elegant edition, with a brief preface from 
the pen of our venerable friend, Dr. J. P. Smith, whose imprimaiur will command 
the attention which the work merits. He says, “the Sermon and Essay are in the 
straightforward manner of a practical philosopher, and the plain-spoken minister of 
Christ; but their style of thought and points of application are not only interesting, 
but in a high degree without example, so far as I can presume upon acquaintance 
with our religious literature.” We only need, therefore, to add, that the volume is a 
beautiful specimen of typography, and will form an appropriate and useful present 
for a sick friend. (Jackson & Walford.) 

Now that “ church questions” have taken full possession of the public mind, there 
are, no doubt, many Nonconformists who wish to possess some manual of ecclesias- 
tical antiquities. It gives us, therefore, pleasure to announce, that the press of an 
American seminary, at Andover, has supplied a work, entitled, ‘‘ The Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, Translated and Compiled from the Works of Augusti; with 
Numerous Additions from Rheinwald, Siegel, and others—By the Rev. Lyman Cole- 
man,” which will supply that desideratum. The scholars of Germany are far safer 
guides on such a subject than those of Oxford, and we are happy that a work full of 
the results of learning, every chapter of which is supported by a crowd of authorities, 
has appeared from the London press in a form so neat, and yet so condensed, as to 
place it within the reach of almost every inquirer. We hope to have an opportunity 
of taking more extended notice of this valuable work, but have felt it due alike to our 
readers and to its enterprising publishers, to make the earliest announcement of this 
most acceptable addition to “ Ward’s Library of Standard Divinity.” (Ward & Co.) 

At a period when the genius of sacred poetry seems to have retired from the broad 
sunshine of evangelical truth, to find a dwelling in gloomy cloisters and monastic 
cells, it is a matter of great satisfaction to believe, that “so far from having expe- 
rienced the slightest abatement in consequence of the increased number of compe- 
titors in the wide field of ethical and didactic verse, the popularity of Cowper is 
rather on the increase.” Of this we have an evidence, not only in the large editions 
of his works as edited by Mr. Grimshaw and Dr. Southey, but now by a truly elegant 
and attractive edition of his “ Poems,” in two volumes, “ with a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, by the Rev. Thomas Dale; and Seventy-five Illustrations, 
engraved bg J. O. Smith, from drawings by John Gilbert.” Mr. Dale, himself a 
poet of no mean name, has fulfilled his ‘‘ Essay on the Life and Writings of William 
Cowper,” with great credit to himself as an English scholar and a Christian minister. 
We wish to give currency to his opinion respecting the effect of evangelical religion 
upon the poet’s life. “ But for the healing influence of the ‘exceeding great and 
precious promises’ of the Gospel, it is highly probable that his whole existence 
would have been a period of intellectual darkness, unillumined by a single ray of 
mental light, and that no memorial would have remained on earth to tell that he had 
ever been—that his worldly portion would have been through life the maniac’s cell, 
and in death, the maniac’s grave.” The graphic illlustrations are very much to our 
taste; the playful, embodying the delicate humour of the poet, having all the fidelity 
of Hogarth’s sketches without their coarseness, while those which are of a senti- 
mental class, give force to the tender thoughts which live in the poet’s verse. Ina 
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word, this edition is a fine specimen of the art of book-making, in the best sense of 
that phrase, as its type, paper, illustrations, and binding, are elegant and attractive. 
Would that in these days of selfishness, apostacy, and trifling, these patriotic, Pro- 
testant, and high-principled poems were found in every drawing-room, and read in 
every family. (Tilt & Bogue.) 

The extraordinary activity of churchmen in the circulation of tracts that are full 
of doctrinal error and clerical assumption, requires to be met by the equal activity of 
Evangelical Dissenters. The time has come when they must not restrict themselves 
to the valuable publications of the Religious Tract Society, but must seek to put 
into the hands of their neighbours .tracts that will explain and vindicate the princi- 
ples which are now so fiercely assailed. Besides The Congregational Union Tracts, 
which promise to become a very valuable series, and the smaller publications of 
The Western Congregational Tract Society, several temperate and timely tracts 
have been published by individuals who ought to be encouraged in their efforts. Dr. 
Vaughan’s “ Modern Perseeutors Delineated,” (Dinnis;) Dr. Leifchild’s “ Diree- 
tions for the Right and Profitable Use of the Scriptures ;” and “ The Plain Christian 
Guarded against some Popular Errors respecting the Scriptures,” by the same 
author, (published by Ward & Co.) ; and Dr. Alliott’s “ 7'he Doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession Tested by Scripture,” (Dinnis ;) all have our cordial recommendation ; and 
we take leave to say, that it is worse than useless for wealthy persons amongst us to 
deplore the wide-spread increase of semi-popish opinions throughout the country, if 
they will not spend a crown in the distribution of publications, which, by the 
blessing of God, might help to stay the plague. 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Twenty-third Anniversary Services of the Society will take place in the following 
order:— - 

On Monday evening, the 16th of May, the Rev. Dr. Harris will preach the annual 
sermon in the Poultry Chapel, (Rev. John Clayton’s, jun.;) the service to commence at 
half-past six o’clock. 

On Tuesday evening, the 17th, the Annual General Meeting of the subscribers and 
friends of the Society, will be held in Exeter Hall. Sir C. E. Smith, Bart., will pre- 
side. The chair to be taken precisely at six o’clock. 

Tickets of admission to the public Meeting may be obtained at the Society’s 
Rooms, Congregational Library, No. 4, Blomfield Street, Finsbury, and at Mr. Snow’s, 
the Society’s publisher, 35, Paternoster Row, after the 10th of May. 

It has been considered desirable by the Directors, that on Tuesday morning, 
the 17th of May, a meeting should be held in the Congregational Library, of the 
town and country Directors of the Home Missionary Society, at which all the 
ministers, who aid the institution, and other gentlemen, are respectfully invited to be 
present. The object of the meeting will be to take into consideration the present state 
of Home Missions, and the best means for giving a renewed impulse to the efforts of 
the churches and associations on behalf of home. The business will commence 
at ten o’clock. 


DISTRESSED POOR OF THE HOME MISSIONARY AND OTHER CHURCHES LATELY 
RECEIVING AID. 


The Directors have unfeigned pleasure in stating to the churches of London, and of 
the country, from which subscriptions have been received to relieve the pressing 
necessities of the poor members, that they have been able to announce in the Patriot 
newspaper the closing of the subscription list, “on account of the sufficiency of 
the aid afforded, and the lessening of the pressure of poverty .which existed in 
the witter months. The handsome sum of £500 has been received, the largest pro- 
portion of which has been distributed by the missionaries and pastors connected with 
the Society, among those whose claims were urgent. 

In this way, the poorest members of forty-six churches have received most season- 
able and valuable assistance. The number of cases relieved, and some interesting facts 
connected with the distribution of the bounty of the churches, together with a state- 
ment of accounts, will be published, and copies sent to all the ministers and friends 
who have helped the “ poor saints” in their time of need. There is no intention of 
retaining any part of the sum which has been contributed for future emergencies ; and 
the Directors hope that there will be no early, or annual necessity for soliciting 
similar aid, unless there be cases of oppression demanding help. The Directors can- 
not close their remarks on this subject, without devoutly acknowledging the goodness 
of God, in honouring them to become the almoners of the churches’ bounty to so many 
of the oppressed and impoverished people of God, who have had their wants relieved, 
their faith strengthened, and their hearts encouraged by assistance from unexpected 
sources. Their prayers for help have been answered, and their gratitude to God and 
man has been greatly excited. The paper appended to this month’s Magazine con- 
tains some evidences of the state of mind which has been produced. The Directors 
feel also constrained gratefully to acknowledge the prompt and hearty response made 
by many of the London ministers and churches, and by ministers and friends in the 
country, to the appeal put forth in February last. It has encouraged them to hope 
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that while the temporal necessities of the afflicted believers in rural districts 
have drawn forth their sympathy and help, the spiritual necessities of many thousands 
around those Christian churches in the country, who are ready to perish, will 
still continue to excite their pity, and secure their invaluable aid. An interchange of 
feeling, and an identity of object, have been produced by this seasonable interposition 
between town and country. Thus while the Home Missionariés and feebler churches 
are trying to spread around them the light of truth, though discouraged by poverty, 
power, and bigotry, the metropolitan and other churches have come forward and said, 
in effect, “‘ We are strong, and will bear the infirmities of the weak, we will not 
let you be crushed by the hand of oppression, if we can prevent it; let us know your 
real necessities, and we will esteem it a privilege and an honour to relieve them.” 
This has been done in deeds, the poor feel it to be so, and they have been strengthened 
and encouraged to co-operate with their ministers in doing good. So that even their 
deep poverty has turned out to “the furtherance of the Gospel.” Let the churches 
who have been enabled to assist, value highly the prayers of hundreds of God’s 
people, which are now offered up from warm and grateful hearts, for their spiritual 


prosperity. 
CAUTION RESPECTING THE “‘ GENERAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY.” 


We have been obliged to insert the following notice in the “ Patriot’”’ newspaper :— 

Cavution.—Flome Missionary Society. The Directors of the Home Missionary 
established in London in 1819, find it necessary respectfully to caution its subscribers 
and the public, respecting two recently formed societies, which have assumed as a 
part of their title, the words, “‘ Home Missionary Society.” The name of the one is, 
“‘ The General Home Missionary Society ;” that of the other is, “‘ The London Chris- 
tian Church Home Missionary Society.” 

The Directors have received communications from many of their friends, intimat- 
ing that they have contributed to the agents of these new institutions, under the 
impression that they were assisting the funds of the Home Missionary Society, the 
office of which has, for a number of years, been at No. 11, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars; but, since Lady-day, at 4, Blomfield Street, Finsbury Cireus. The Directors, 
therefore, consider it their duty thus publicly to state, in order to prevent mistakes, 
that they have no connexion whatever with those institutions. The only person 
authorised to collect subscriptions in London for their society is Mr. William Pitts, 
No. 8, Melina Place, St. John’s Wood. By order of the Directors, 

Epwarp Arex. Dunn, 
ALGERNON WELLs, } Secretaries. 
James MATHESON, 

Since the above notice appeared, we have received further communications, all! 
tending to show, that many persons have given subscriptions under the impression 
that they were assisting “‘ The Home Missionary Society.” One of our directors has 
had an interview with two of the agents, who are collecting from house to house, 
in London and its vicinity. He ascertained some facts which excited great suspicion 
in his mind, as to the integrity of the men who had assumed the name of our society 
as a part of their own. That it was with a special object the name was taken we 
have no doubt whatever. A letter has been received from Newcastle-on-Tyne, from 
a correspondent, who, after making inquiry respecting the parties operating at head 
quarters, could gain no satisfactory information. Their religious opinions were 
supposed to be Wesleyan. No one could tell him anything about their ecclesiastical 
polity ; their ministers were not known as belonging to any existing denomination, but 
they were said to practise adult baptism. It has been ascertained that there are six 
persons in London, calling themselves ministers, who are engaged in collecting 
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money. One of these individuals declared to our director, that he was appointed 
nine months ago to a station at Plymouth, but he had not yet visited the place! 
When they call on persons, they solicit money for the Home Missionary Society, and 
it is only by a cross-examination, and by very direct questions, that it can be found 
out that the parties are not in some way or other a BRANCH of the Home Missionary 
Society. The very card they leave at the houses they visit produces this mistake. 
This does not appear fair dealing, and we are disposed to recommend to the friends 
of our society, great caution in giving to persons soliciting aid under names which 
they should never have assumed ; especially one which is not ¢orrect, for it cannot 
in truth be said, that few individuals, calling themselves a society, and having agents 
in some places, form a ‘“‘ General Home Missionary Society.” 

The Directors beg to say, that they have not only no connexion with the parties 
in question, but consider the whole conduct of the agents now in London, as suspi- 
cious. They are prepared, if these men are still determined to retain their name, 
to publish other facts which have come into their possession. The Directors would 
not have interfered in this matter, had the parties referred to promoted their object 
in a straightforward, honest way, and, by the use of some title which would properly 
designate their religious opinions and designs, avoided the apparent intention of 
obtaining money, by using the name of a society which is familiar to many, and 
which the Directors trust is increasing in public estimation. 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF REV. JAMES BAIN, OF STRAID. 


Wuite visiting in the neighbourhood of the Cairn Hill, I was invited by a young 
man to go and see his wife, who, he feared, was dying. Knowing him to bea Roman 
Catholic, I thought it rather strange, but in reply to some questions he said, “ My 
wife has been constantly thinking about you, and wishing to see you, since you 
preached on the Hill.” His eyes filled with tears, and he continued, “I fear I am 
going to lose her; she will not listen to our clergy, and she will be lost for ever.” 
‘I hope not,” I replied, “‘ don’t you know that the Lord Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners who believe in him?” I sat by the fire until the poor woman 
was in readiness to see me—she came out of another room with a hurried and falter- 
ing step, and seized my hand saying, “Oh sir, I am glad to see you; I thought long 
for you.” At this moment her whole frame seem changed from its languidness, 
while her countenance brightened as she said, “Oh sir, your preaching on the Hill 
has never been out of my mind ever since I heard it, and I have often wished I could 


.see you to tell all my heart to you; and now, I fear, I am dying.” Here she stopt, 


her tears flowed down her cheeks when again she resumed “O that my soul were 
but ready to leave this world! how happy I would be, to dwell for ever with that 
Saviour of whom you said so much!” I said, “‘ No mortal tongue can tell the extent 
of his love to sinners, and he will refuse none that put their trust in him.” On look- 
ing into her countenance, I recognized her as one of my audience on the Hill, but, 
alas! how changed! her healthful countenance had indeed put on the symptoms of 
speedy decay. I soon found from our conversation that her husband was firmly 
attached to the tenets of “ mother church”—that he had done all in his power to 
silence the fears of her soul by the visits and admonitions of his clergy; but the 
arrows of the Lord had pierced the heart, and revived the embers of Bible truth 
which had been kindled in her youth, and the Spirit now opened to her the necessity 
of resting her claims for mercy on the sacrifice of Christ alone. Though entreated to 
have the priest, she insisted on my being sent for ; and when pressed by her husband, 
she said, she loved him sincerely, but could not trust the priest. For a time she had 
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struggled against these circumstances, but at last she threw off all fear: when her 
husband yielded, under the power of love and pity, to her request. On speaking to 
her about the state of her mind on the near approach of death, she said, that the 
sins of her soul, and the consequences of sin, made her afraid even to ask pardon of 
God. I pointed her to the Lamb of God whose blood cleanseth from all sin; to 
which she listened with deep attention. I found she had no Bible—the one she had 
when married, she said, was taken from her; and though she did not say by whom, 
yet it was evident by whose mandate she had lost it. I spent three hours in reading, 
conversation, and prayer, with which she was delighted, saying, as I was about to 
leave, “ Oh sir, this has been the happiest time in all my life; may God grant that 
you may enjoy the society of saints in heaven, and then indeed shall you know and 
feel the bliss of the Redeemer’s love.” I asked her whether she would wish me to 
lend her a Testament; her reply was, that if it could be kept, it would be a great 
comfort to her; but she would not be permitted to have it. I then selected some 
tracts, and left her. On my next visit, I found her weaker in body, but anxiously 
inquiring the way to Zion. I again wished her to take a Testament, which I brought 
for the purpose ; adding, that if she lost it, I would forgive her, while its comforts 
would cheer her when alone. With tears she said, “Oh sir, I love it, it is a blessed 
book, but they would not let me keep it ; and it would vex me to see it destroyed.” 
I said no more on the subject, and at her request, I promised to come as often as 
I could to see her. “Oh do—do come,” said she, “I am dying; I need to be 
instructed ; I want to love the Lord Jesus; don’t mind what our folks say to you; 
they do not like the Bible; if they did how happy would I be ; all will soon be over, 
and if I but get to heaven, it will be a great mercy.” She could speak no more, for 
she was quite exhausted. On leaving, her husband came with me to the road—he 
seemed grieved about his wife’s illness and from some words that fell from him it was 
evident that his spiritual guide had plied him well, since I saw him, with the terrors 
of the church, and from the suppressed feelings that seemed to be struggling for 
utterance, it was clear that all the priest’s influence had been used to induce him to 
prevent me from visiting his wife. I told him that I cared not about what any said 
—that God’s word told me to preach the Gospel to all, and that unless he denied his 
wife the same privileges he claimed for himself, I would continue to visit her, that 
God was with me and I feared not man. I resolved, at all events, to see the close of 
this scene, leaving the results to the Ruler of all hearts. At every visit I found her 
weaker in body, but growing in the knowledge of the Saviour: she read all the tracts 
and at last resolved to accept the book of life, from which time she felt her mind at 
peace, and now waited for the moment that was to set her free from the afflictions of 
this mortal body. Truly profitable and blessed were the hours I spent with her on 
my last visit ; their remembrance is indeed sweet! the subject of redeeming love was 
her only theme. Now her faith was subjected to another trial, for when she was 
unable, unless with extreme difficulty, to raise her voice against it, the priest paid her 
another visit to make her convert, but in vain—her mind was fixed—but she lost her 
Testament, and the excitement that this visit produced nearly extinguished the feeble 
spark of life that remained. The last time I saw her, she spoke of it with indigna- 
tion, saying that her hope was in the Saviour, and that she was, she trusted, anointed 
by the Spirit of God, and she wanted no other unction. As her dying request, she 
prayed her husband to leave his vanities, and get a Bible, and go where the Gospel was 
preached, and meet her in heaven! May the Lord the Spirit speak to his heart with 
power! Her end was peace, and her spirit resting on the Saviour obeyed the summons 
to cross the Jordan with holy resignation. At her burial, I had an opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel to many, a great number of whom were Roman Catholics. The 
priest did not come, I suppose to mark his displeasure, but the people were not dis- 
appointed, and I scattered among them upwards of one hundred tracts. 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue following letter from the Rev. Dr. Ross, of Sydney, conveys much interesting 
information. The mercantile distress of the parent land is seen extending itself 
to her remotest dependencies. May it prove throughout our empire, a sanctified visi- 
tation, correcting the moral evils connected with our enormous system of trade, and 
directing the thoughts of multitudes to a devout recognition of the hand of God 
in our national affairs ! 

The religious statistics of Sydney, and of the colony of New South Wales, are 
admonitory and instructive to Congregationalists. Our principles, in themselves scrip- 
tural, were never more important, never more necessary, to the church of Christ, and 
to the interests of pure and undefiled religion, than now. Yet, in this great empire 
we are few and feeble. Our social position is not powerful and commanding. Facts 
in which our opponents will exult, should render us thoughtful, humble, and devout. 
We must still firmly bear witness for truth—we should seek to increase our numbers, 
and strengthen our churches—we should perceive that our power is found in 
our principles, and in the influence they exert, far beyond the limits of the churches 
that avowedly adopt them—we should trust in God, remembering, that to effect great 
purposes by weak instrumentalities, has always been among the plans by which the 
graces of his people have been exercised, and the glory of his work secured to Him- 
self alone. 

Sydney, 24th, August, 1841. 

My pear Sir—A few days after my last letter to you, which was dated 31st of 
March, I received yours of 2nd November, per W. B. Evans. Since then, within 
the last week or two, Mrs. Von Lude has called with your introductory note of 11th 
March, and one of the Fosters with another dated the 3lst of the same month. 
Although not able to do much for the various parties who come out so recommended, 
it gives me pleasure to do all I can. My advice and assistance are cheerfully 
rendered. 

Although in my last letter, I promised to write you in the course of a month or two, 
I am sorry to find that that promise has not been fulfilled. My only excuse is 
the arrival of the Camden soon after I wrote, and the almost entire occupation of my 
time with its concerns, and those of the missionaries here, and belonging to the 
various islands, until within the last week or two. But my silence has deprived you 
of no intelligence worth communicating. The commercial world is still in a state of 
great depression. The wool growers and the farmers are suffering severely. Trades- 
men cannot get payment of their accounts, and consequently have difficulty in paying 
their own. Little business is done except by the auctioneer. The market is drugged 
with English goods, upon which some must be sustaining great losses. Insolvencies 
are frequently taking place, some of them where least expected. Persons able to go 
on, are suffering greatly; and those well acquainted with the colony say, that 
they cannot see as yet, when, and how, all this is to end. You will not, therefore, be 
surprised to hear that the building of my new chapel is still in a state of suspension. 
One of my 200 subscribers has broken down, and another has lost more money than 
would have paid the whole cost of the erection. I am happy to say, however, that 
my congregation is as large as ever, and that my people still cheerfully contribute to 
my support. In addition to the Sunday-school, which I informed you we had 
opened in a private dwelling, on the Paramatta road, we have preaching in the same 
place every Sabbath evening, by a young man recently arrived from England, a mem- 
ber of our church. A gentleman in the neighbourhood is now building a large room, 
which, when finished, he has promised to give us for two years free of rent, on con- 
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dition that we have a day-school in it during the week, and preaching on the Sabbath. 

This I have undertaken to do; and hope it will prove the beginning of great things to 
be accomplished in that part of Sydney. The neighbourhood is very populous, and no 
other place of worship, except a small Roman Catholic chapel, near. 

It was the wish of your committee that I should communicate my views with 
regard to the education of young men for the ministry in these colonies, and the 
best means to be employed for that purpose. Although I have had some correspon- 
dence with Mr. Miller, of Hobart Town, on the subject, and given to it some degree 
of attention, I am not prepared to offer any opinion as yet, except that nothing 
ought to be done in the matter at present. One great difficulty 1 perceive will be,to 
obtain suitable persons as students, and this is a difficulty which I do not expect to 
see removed for some time. If it were removed, and an institution was to be formed, 
with my present knowledge, I should say that Sydney was the place for its location. 
It is true, that here there is no college here in which the preliminary classical and 
philosophical education could be given; but I am not aware that there is a college 
any where else in these parts. Dr. Lavy’s college has hitherto been nothing more 
than a boy’s school. He is about to however to reorganize it, and to make it what 
its name imports—acollege. If he realizes the plan he has drawn, it will be available 
for the secular branches of a theological student’s education. But I say wait. Things 
are not yet ripe for the establishment of such an institution as has been contemplated. 
This country is not like Canada. 

A census has lately been taken of the colony, the whole of it has not yet been 
published. The following account of Sydney and its neighbourhood will interest you. 
It will give you a general idea of the population of the different classes of people 
inhabiting this extraordinary land :—The total number of persons within the boun- 
dary of Sydney is 29,973, of whom 17,332 arrived free, and 7,000 were born in the 
colony, 3,356 have served sentences of transportation, 207 hold tickets of leave, 
1,018 are convicts in government employ, and 1,060 (537 males, and 523 females) 
are convicts in private assignment. 

The district of Sydney, outside the boundary, including New Town, Botany Bay, 
&e., contains about 4,500, making the total in the town and suburbs of Sydney 
35,507, of whom 20,733 are males, and 14,744 are females. The religious denomi- 
nations are thus divided; Church of England, 19,903; Presbyterians, 3,565 ; 
Wesleyans, 937; other Protestant Dissenters, 973; total Protestants, 24,978; 
Roman Catholics, 9,552 : Jews, 476; Mahomedans and Pagans, 101. Occupations : 
Landed proprietors, merchants, and professional men, 707; shopkeepers and retail 
dealers, 798 ; mechanics and artificers, 4,178 ; gardeners, herdmen, and agriculturists, 
1,206 ; domestic servants, 3,135; others not included in the above, 25,483. You 
will perceive that the Roman Catholics constitute nearly one-third of the population 
of Sydney, and this is pretty near the proportion they hold throughout the colony. 
The Episcopalians are much more numerous than was supposed, and the Presbyterians 
less so. 

Mr. D. Jones has paid me his fourth and last donation of £25 to the Colonial 
Missionary Society, making in all £100. 

With affectionate salutations to all the brethren of the Committee, believe me to 
be, my dear sir, most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

Rosert Ross. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, the results of the late census have been published : 
“ Population of colony, 130,856 souls. Church of England, 73,727; of Scotland, 
13,153 ; Roman Catholics, 35,690; Wesleyans, 3,236 ; Dissenters, 1,857; Jews, 
856; Pagans, 207.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Tue following arrangements are proposed by the Committee for the meetings of 

the approaching Annual Assembly, which will be held, as usual, in the Library, 

Blomfield Street, Finsbury :— 

Monday evening, May the 9th, at five o’clock, an open preparatory meeting of the 
Committee, at which the attendance of brethren from the country, who may reach 
town in time, is earnestly invited. 

Tuesday morning, May the 10th, at eight o’clock, breakfast will be provided as 
usual. At nine o’clock precisely, the chair will be taken by the Rev. John Leifchild, 
D.D., who will open the assembly with devotional exercises, at which the timely 
attendance of brethren is respectfully requested. 

The usual regulations will be observed in the admission of brethren. 

At two o’clock precisely, the adjournment of the meeting to the morning of Friday, 
the 13th of May, will be moved. 

On Friday morning, the president will resume the chair, and commence the intro- 
ductory devotional services at eight o’clock precisely ; and punctually at half-past ten, 
adjournment will be moved for attendance at the annual meeting of the Colonial 
Missionary Society, which will be held in the Weigh House Chapel, Fish Street Hill. 
Chair to be taken by the Treasurer, J. R. Mills, Esq., precisely at eleven o’clock. At 
two o’clock the annual dinner, of the delegates and other brethren will take place in 
the library. Tickets will be issued at the Library. 


CONGRATULATORY ADDRESSES TO HER MAJESTY, PRINCE ALBERT, 
AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


Tue General Body of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the three denominations 
in and around the cities of London and Westminster, having voted congratulatory 
addresses, on the auspicious birth of the Prince of Wales, proceeded on Saturday, 
April 9th, from the Congregational Library, Finsbury Circus, to Buckingham Palace, 
to present the same. 

On their arrival they were conducted to the library, and from thence conducted 
by Sir William Martins, gentleman usher in waiting, up the grand staircase to the 
throne room, where her Majesty, seated on the throne, attended by Prince Albert, 
and her Ladies and Ministers of State, received them very graciously. 

The Rev. Dr. Henderson having been presented to the Queen, proceeded to read _ 
the following address :— 


To Her Most Gracious MaJEesty THE QUEEN. 


May IT PLEASE Your Masesty,—We, the general body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the three denominations residing in and about the cities of London and 
Westminster, beg to approach your Royal presence, to express our heartfelt congra- 
tions to your Majesty on the birth of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the 
heir apparent to the throne of these realms. 

It is our earnest prayer offered to the Great Disposer of all things, through the 
merit of the Divine Redeemer, that your Majesty may long continue to sway the 
sceptre of our beloved country; that the reign of your Majesty may be memorable to 
the latest time from its connexion with the progress of knowledge, virtue, and true 
religion, among all the subjects of the British crown, and throughout the world. 
That the Divine protection and favour may be especially vouchsafed to His Royal 
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Highness the Prince of Wales; and that his name may be distinguished among the 
sovereigns of your Majesty’s illustrious house by the wise and beneficent exercise of 
his power, and by the enlightened and grateful regard of the generations to come. 

Her Majesty then read with her accustomed dignity and grace, the following 
answer :— 

“] thank you sincerely for your loyal and dutiful congratulations on the birth of 
the Prince, my son. 

“Tt is my anxious and constant endeavour to promote the advancement of religi- 
ous knowledge, and of pure morality among all classes of my subjects ; and you may 
rely on my support in your efforts directed to objects which I consider so praise- 
worthy and important.” 

Dr. Henderson and the Rev. Edward Steane, acting as secretary on the occasion, 
had the honour to kiss hands. Mr. Steane then presented the following members of 
the body present to her Majesty:—The Reverend R. Ainslie, J. Adey, R. Ashton, 
J. Burnet, H. L. Berry, M.A., T. Binney, J. Blackburn, W. Bean, G. Clayton, H. J. 
Crump, E. A. Dunn, D. Davis, C. Dukes, M.A., J. J. Freeman, F. W. Gotch, A.B., 
M. A. Garvey, J. H. Godwin, C, Gilbert, W. Groser, Professor Hoppus, L.L.D., 
J. H. Hinton, M.A., W. J. Hope, T. W. Jenkyn, D.D., T. James, H. B. Jeula, Pro- 
fessor Kidd, Thos. Lewis, J. Matheson, D.D., J. Morison, D.D., E. Mannering, C. Morris, 
J. Mason, J. Mirams, 8S. Mummery, W. Norton, J. Pulling, G. Pritchard, J. Peacock, 
W. S. Palmer, T. Russell, M.A., J. Raban, G. Rose, J. Robinson, J. E. Richards, 
W, Smith, D.Ph., J.M.Soule, S. Tomkins, M.A., T. Timpson, G. Verrall, C. F. Vardy, 
A.M., W. Williams, C. Williams, B. Woodyard, and J. Yockney. 

The ministers were then conducted from the state-rooms, across the beautiful 
picture gallery, to Prince Albert’s drawing-room. His Royal Highness received the 
deputation standing, attended by the officers of his household, when Dr. Henderson 
proceeded to read the address as follows :— 


. 
To His Royat Hicuness Prince ALBERT. 


May iT piease Your Royat Hicuness,—The general body of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of the three denominations residing in and about the cities of 
London and Westminster, beg to express to your Royal Highness the feelings of deep 
interest with which they regard the birth of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
We offer our most grateful acknowledgments to Almighty God, who in this event 
has afforded us so much ground to hope that the sceptre of these nations will be 
swayed by a line of princes descending from ancestors distinguished on either side by 
their enlightened sympathy with the principles of general freedom, and by their 
devout attachment to the Protestant faith. 

May the days of your Royal Highness in the midst of our people be many, pros- 
perous, and happy; may the name of your Royal Highness be revered in the times to 
come, as that of the father of many kings eminent in wisdom and patriotism, in 
humanity and religion; and may the benedictions of the Father of Mercies abun- 
dantly conferred upon your Royal Highness in the present world, be preparatory to a 
large participation in the imperishable greatness and felicity of the world to come. 

To which Prince Albert read the following answer :— 

“TI receive with the sincerest pleasure your kind congratulations upon the birth of 
the Prince my son, an event which has so greatly contributed to our private happi- 
ness, and I fervently join in your prayers, that the Divine Providence may watch over 
and protect him, and enable him worthily to fulfil the duties of his high destiny.” 

The body of ministers then left the palace and proceeded to Clarence House, the 
residence of the Duchess of Kent. They were conducted to the drawing-room, where 
Her Royal Highness received them with great urbanity. 
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Dr. Henderson again read the address as follows :— 


To Her Roya Higuness THE Ducuess or KENT. 


May tr PLEASE Your Royat HicHness,—We, the general body of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of the three denominations residing in and about the cities of 
London and Westminster, beg to present to your Royal Highness the expression of 
our most sincere congratulation on the auspicious event, which in the birth of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has given to these kingdoms an heir apparent to 
the throne. 

As Protestant Dissenters we cannot fail to retain a most grateful remembrance of 
the magnanimous attachment to the great principles of civil and religious liberty 
which distinguished your late illustrious consort, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, and we regard the promise that the throne of our much loved country will be 
long filled by the descendants of such a sire, as affording warrant to cheering anticipa- 
tions concerning our future history as a people, and as a powerful demand made upon 
our gratitude in respect to that Gracious Being, by whom kings reign and princes 
decree justice. 

May it be the felicity of your Royal Highness to find the most cherished wishes of 
your heart as a parent, and your most benevolent desires in regard to the virtue, 
piety, and happiness of the people of these lands in every way realized, and to partake 
of every expression of the Divine regard, that may assure your Royal Highness of 
obtaining after the present life, an abundant entrance into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Her Royal Highness gave the following reply :— 

“My best thanks are most cheerfully rendered, for the acceptable address you 
have now presented to me; and I beg you will be assured that I am deeply sensible 
of your invocation of Divine blessing on my beloved daughter, and on the loyal and 
devoted people over whom, I trust, she is long, and happily, destined to reign.” 

The Duchess repeatedly expressed herself as much obliged by the address, and the 
ministers were highly gratified by the truly cordial manner in which they were 
received by Her Royal Highness. 


BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


Tue foreign news of the past month does not require to be stated at great length. 

No intelligence has been received from Curna of a decided character, but the half- 
yearly report of the English and American missionaries has reached us, which states, 
that they look with intense interest to the results of the war with that people, as likely- 
to open a wide door for the introduction of the word of life into the celestial empire. 

The accounts from AFFGANISTAN confirm the principal facts announced in 
our last. There is every reason to fear that 6500 troops, and 7000 camp followers, 
have perished. Ere this, it is probable that fearful vengeance has been taken against 
the insurgents. The Friend of India seems to justify it, for it says, “we cannot 
retire discomfited from any scene, into which our arms have once been carried, 
without virtually abdicating the throne of India;” and the Governor-General has 
announced, “ that he regards this partial reverse only as a new occasion for displaying 
the stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable spirit and valour 
of the British Indian army.” 

AMERICAN affairs are far from satisfactory, but we trust that the arrival of Lord 
Ashburton at Washington, will be blessed of God, to consolidate the amicable rela- 
tions between the two nations.” 
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It is lamentable to observe with what tyranny the pro-slavery party rules even 
in the chambers of legislation. Mr. Giddings, a representative of the State of Ohio, 
presented some resolutions on the affairs of the ship Creole,* favourable to the 
slaves, which he was compelled to withdraw, when a Virginian slaveholder moved, 
that “his conduct was unwarranted and unwarrantable, and deserving the severest 
condemnation of the people of this country, and of this body in particular.” This was 
carried by a majority of 125 to 69. Mr. Giddings took leave of his friends, left 
the house, and resigned his seat, but it is believed, that his constituents will send him 
back again at railroad speed to Washington. But where are these things to end ? 
Surely slavery will endanger the integrity of the Union. 

There is reason to suppose that the news respecting the unfriendly reception of 
Bishop Alexander at JenusaeM, if not fabricated, was greatly exaggerated by French 
agents. Still, the extracts that have appeared in the church journals, from a letter of 
the Rey. J. Nicolayson, show that the Armenian Patriarch is not free from anxiety, 
lest his flock should be in any way meddled with. 

In Spatn, the cause of liberty still maintains its ascendency, in spite of the curses 
of the Pope, and the prayers, shame on them, of Irish and English Roman Catholics. 

The ominous silence of France, connected with the years and ailments of Louis 
Philippe, is like the stillness which presages a storm. The volcano is not extinct, it 
only sleeps : fearful will be the next display of its dormant power. 

Ar Home, the measures of parliament have advanced but slowly, and the party in 
power are now made to feel how difficult it is for a government to expedite its 
plans in the face of a considerable opposition. Although there can be no doubt 
that Sir Robert Peel will carry all his fiscal measures, yet it will be at a sacrifice 
which no man in the country is better prepared to estimate than himself. Popular 
interests have gained a triumph even in this unpopular parliament, by the virtual 
establishment of the right of petitioning against taxes, which the Commons may 
have resolved on. Sir R. Peel at first denied this right upon the usages of parliament 
for a century and a half, but when it was tried by a vote, and he had only a majority 
of one in favour of his doctrine, he wisely abandoned it. 

The proceedings of the election committees have revealed the mal-practices of both 
Whigs and Tories at the last election; and we hope that parliament will devise some 
stringent measures to correct the horrible abuse of bribery. 

The state of trade continues fearfully depressed; the weavers of Lancashire, the 
nailors of Worcestershire, and the miners of North Wales have begun to exhibit by 
public meetings, &c., unequivocal symptoms of impatience under their severe distress. 

Surely the state both of the church and nation demands the spirit of humble and 
earnest prayer in all true Christians, that God would be pleased to revive us again, 
that we may hope in Him. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from Drs. Hoppus—Henderson—Styles—Leifchild. 

Rev. Messrs. Mann—G. Smith—Thomas Durant—C. P. Hobbs—E. Griffith—C. 
Birch—R. Chamberlain—W. Owen—J. Godkin—N. Jennings—J. E. Richards. 

Major Biddle. 

Messrs. J. R. Mills—Ebenezer Smith—and J. Brown. 

Amator Poesis.—V. 

The Editor regrets that he cannot comply with the requests that are often made 
by correspondents for the return of papers sent to him for insertion. He has never 

to make such return ; which would involve an amount of trouble that his 

correspondents are little aware of.—Several articles, which are in type, have been 
deferred, for want of room, till our next. 





* Vide page 143. 














